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i iicas has well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assistance for one or more of those institu- 
tions which are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your charity and 
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generosity will be making possible magnificent achievements for His 
Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have helped. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when 


the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess. 
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May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 


bodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
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lion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 


) Dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out 


of the residue of my estate. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. UNION CITY, N. J. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


e KrnprReED souls, despite a world 
of difference in character and 
background, A Man from the 
Ozarks and a Woman of Rome 
meet as fellow Christians in a 
time of peril. The tale is told with 
the skill which characterizes CaPp- 
rAIn ACHMED ABDULLAH’s stories. A 
complete set of these stirring 
pieces of fiction will be published 
next month in his book, Deliver 
Us From Evil. 

The author, the son of a Rus- 
ian aristocrat, of the Russian 


1930 was admitted to the District 

of Columbia Bar. He and his fam. 

ily now live in Washington, where 

he is Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, § 

As a member of the Catholic Evi. A 
dence Guild and a contributor to 
various magazines he has done 

his share for Catholic apologetics, 


e W, Patrick DONNELLY, a Jesuit 
scholastic in second year theology, 
sees in new Catholic efforts a 
Rainbow Over the South. Georgia- 


Orthodox Church, and a Moslem born, he has studied at St. Louis 
woman, grand-daughter of the University and has taught at 
Amir of Afghanistan and, on her Spring Hill College—Mobile, and 


father’s side, a descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed, was reared a 
Moslem. ACHMED ABDULLAH Was 


at St. Mary’s College—Kansas, 





e WitH constructive suggestions 


educated at Eton, at a French FATHER LEONARD A. MCMAHON con- 
Jesuit School, Oxford, and the Capt. Achmed Abdullah siders This Business of the Movies, 
University of Paris. He was, for From Boston College he entered 
long years, a British army officer, St. John’s Seminary. Since 1927 he 


seeing service in Africa, India, China, Tibet. He became has been curate at St. Rose’s parish—Chelsea, Mass. 
a Catholic a few years back. Today he is a well-known His interest in the movies has been kept alive by parish 
writer, making his home in the United States. He is activities with films that deal with Catholic and relig- 
the only English author ever to be crowned by the ious subjects. Attention, movie-makers, to some hints 
French Academy. for a few new hits. 











e Tuere has been a great deal of talk these past few e ON A special assignment for THE SIGN, WALTER M. 
weeks about censorship on the air. A timely treatment LANGFORD, a Notre Dame University professor, went to 
of the relationship of Catholics to radio stations is Fort Wayne, Indiana. Details of a promising plan for 
presented by Epwarp J. Herrron in Putting on the Air housing the very poor are given in his article, New 
Brakes. Director of the program of “The Oatholic Hope for Slum Dwellers. This program, in its present 
Hour” from 1932-35, he has since followed carefully form, is not adaptable to all large cities. It does, how- 
the development of radio. ever, provide a practical solution in some cases. It is 

From his birthplace in Illinois Mr. Heffron went to hoped that the success of this venture will serve as 
Dubuque, Iowa, to attend Columbia College. He later an inspiration to other communities throughout the 
received a degree from Georgetown University and in country. 
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The Hireling 


Law makers, union leaders, employers and writers 
will turn much thought and energy to the unfinished 
social problems which confront us at the beginning 
of this New Year. Some schemes will be a waste of 
time and money. Some of the untried plans for better- 
ing the lot of man may come, let us hope, as bless- 
ings for those who suffer from injustice. 

Before legislators orate, organizers demand, indus- 
tty considers and theorists propose—we wish all 
would ponder Harold Robbins’ observation in his pro- 
vocative book, The Sun of Justice. He reminds us 
that the “world forces man into the mould or tem- 
plate of fashion. The Church uses man as the master- 
mould. If the novelty fits, well and good; if not it goes 
in all its shining newness to the scrap heap. This 
principle is the whole difference between the two 
philosophies. The world is constantly forcing man, in 
the name of Progress, into a rapidly changing suc- 
cession of moulds of invention or fashion. The Church 
tests by the happiness and integrity of man, and by 
that alone.” 

Here is a foundation which will not shift with 
changes of time and place. How much shall those in 
power yield? How much shall those who serve de- 
mand? Concessions by the ruling group, and gains 
by the lower are to be measured by this yardstick, 
“the happiness and integrity of man.” Until agree- 
ments provide for that, as far as present circumstances 
will permit, then they leave much to be desired. Col- 
lective bargaining, regulation of wages and hours, 
contracts, social security—these are not ends in them- 
selves. They are but partial means in the social order 
for reaching a definite goal. 


[. IS natural that self-interest will bring friction at 
many points where the “have-nots” and the 
“haves” come into contact. Those who possess much 
will yield some of it under pressure, with the cry— 
not always unjustified—that a drastic reduction of 
capital and reserve will spell disaster to business. 
who have nothing but their daily wage will 
clamor for speedy and large adjustments, hoping that 
will get at least part of what they need. 

In this economic tug-of-war the challenge is flung 
at labor that it thinks only of itself, that it does not 
help the class beneath it, that it stirs up bitterness to- 
wards the class above, that it is antagonistic towards 


the rich, that it is interested only in wages. One writer 
recently expressed the opinion that public sympathy 
has been aroused on the assumption that riches be- 
numb intelligence and that the poor man or the man 
without work is a symbol of reason and fairness. 

How unfair these accusations are against the “little” 
man, is proven by the fact that, in the majority of 
cases, he wants and is trying to get out of this state 
of dependence. His present job and his whole meagre 
existence mark him as one who has no voice in 
ownership or production, no share in property and 
no right to its use or disposal. He is, although he 
may resent the name, a hireling. 


HE CANNOT be expected to develop an owner's 
sense of responsibility in something he does not 
own. He will not be annoyed at taxes on property and 
capital when he has neither property nor capital. He 
does not enthuse over land when he is less sure of the 
space he occupies than are the animals in an en- 
dowed zoo. He is stirred at times to violence and de- 
struction which he most certainly would not use 
against his own possessions. A monkey-wrench 
thrown into the works at a factory is sabotage. It is 
unlawful, but it is done. But sabotage in one’s own 
home is not done—not by sane men. 

So it is that he who works only for a wage, who 
knows not the dignity of ownership, does not see 
property in the light of one who does possess it. In 
time of trouble if he is not an actual aggressor, the 
employee may at least fail to stand by his employer. 
“And the hireling fleeth, because he is a hireling,” 
Christ said. 

Given an opportunity to share in ownership and 
management, faced with the responsibility of protect- 
ing and increasing what is partly his own, man 
ceases to be the undependable hireling. In aiming for 
that state which will provide for his happiness and in- 
tegrity, he is’ getting mearer to peace among the 
classes which make up this world. 


Sith Kh Magi ¢ 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





e Vereran social experts were not needed to call the 
nation’s attention to the shameful slum dwellings which 
are a blot on many of our towns and cities. The average 
citizen or the observant 
traveller has been shocked by 
the sight of the holes where 
entire families live in un- 
speakable surroundings. De- 
cent citizens; of whatever political creed, raised no 
protest therefore when the Government announced that 
national measures were being devised to improve hous- 
ing conditions. 

It was fair to presume that costs were carefully con- 
sidered before appropriations were set. Some of those 
costs in material and property and labor have been un- 
avoidably high. Now come accusations that will interest 
the taxpayer. They point at. terrorism, racketeering, col- 
lusion, “rigged”? prices—and other unjust practices. Such 
evils must be eliminated because they lay an additional 
burden on the shoulders of the citizens who are paying 
the costs and because the new, high-priced living quar- 
ters which have been erected are beyond the income of 
the real slum dwellers. 

A definite plan to provide the very poor with decent 
homes is being worked out in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Details of this encouraging experiment in cheap housing 
are given in this issue (page 327) in Walter Langford’s 
report on the project, “New Hope for Slum Dwellers.” 
It is recognized that such a scheme could not be adopted 
in its entirety for all localities. But we believe it con- 
tains suggestions for a solution to our housing problems 
which can and should be developed to meet local cir- 
cumstances. 

Once again we remind Catholics, who know that so- 
ciety is built upon the family, that they should give ac- 
tive co-operation in such projects and, whenever pos- 
sible, be leaders. Catholic property owners, officials, con- 
tractors and laborers might all contribute their experi- 
ences to the providing of respectable dwellings for their 
fellow-countrymen. The diocese of Denver, through the 
Catholic Parent-Teacher League, is taking an active 
part in this campaign for decent homes. Information on 
the subject will be offered throughout the country by 
the National Council of Catholic Women. 


A Project for 
Slum Dwellers 


e THERE is. a widespread conviction that the fight 
against Communism consists of knocking down a straw 
man set up for the purpose. One hears frequently that 
it is all just a lot of 
hullabaloo about nothing. 
Disclosures of Communist 
activities by the Dies Com- 
mittee are dismissed as red- 
baiting. A Catholic recently declared in a public address 
that “those Catholics who speak of the Red menace are 
simply the unknowing agents of cupidity and of the 
privileged classes.” 


Straw Man 
or Menace? 


Occasionally the veil is lifted and even the dullest 
can see the Communist menace for what it really is’ 
Such was the case in this country during the epidemic 
of sit-down strikes; in Spain throughout the past two 
and a half years of civil war and the violence and blood- 
shed that precipitated that war; in France where a 
show-down was necessary only a few weeks ago to deter- 
mine whether the Communist Party or the French Gov- 
ernment was ruling the country. 

Mark Sullivan is certainly neither a Red-baiter nor 
an alarmist, and he is very definitely of the opinion that 
the Communist threat is much more real than the Nazi- 
Fascist. In his column for November 23rd he wrote: “For 
twenty years some American teachers in colleges, 
writers, intellectuals and others, carried on propaganda 
for Communism. The movement still exists and is power- 
ful. It is present in some colleges and schools, some 
churches, some labor organizations. The Communist 
philosophy of society is present in some quarters of our 
government, held by persons who either think they can. 
bring about the so-called and utterly illusory economic 
equality of Communism without the attendant. violence 
and persecution, or who don’t care if the violence and 
persecution come.” 

The Communists have succeeded in one of the most 
important steps of their strategy when Americans—and 
especially Catholics—pooh-pooh the Red menace. 


e PerHarps some of the apathy toward Communism is 
due to the fact that much of the opposition to it is neg- 
ative. Denunciation of Communism has long been a 

stock-in-trade of orators— 


" especially of orators who find 
A Question that it requires less cerebral 
of Tactics activity to knock down than 


to build up. But while the 
knocking down process may be an interesting procedure 
the first or second time, it is accompanied by consider- 
able ennui when repeated indefinitely. That ennui in- 
evitably produces a distaste for the whole subject of 
Communism. 

It is necessary to unmask Communist pretense and to 
expose Communism for the vicious system that it really 
is. But it is at least equally important to supplant. this 
negative attack by constructive action. It is of little 
avail to tell the underprivileged, underpaid, ill-housed, 
poorly fed, badly clothed workingman that the Commu- 
nist promises are so many soap bubbles. In a desperate 
situation one will grasp at a straw to save oneself from 
drowning. A man with nothing to lose will gamble on 
the chance that he would be no worse off under Com- 
munism and that he might be better off. 

We Catholics must have something positive to offer— 
something that holds out a hope of relief from the eco- 
nomic disorders that keep large sections of our people 
in a state little removed from peonage. 


thi 
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ainLy Catholics should find no dearth of positive 
means for combatting Communism. The program of 
Catholic social action outlined in the encyclicals has 
been much talked about but 
has received little thorough 
study or practical applica- 
tion. Our workingmen have 
received little positive help 
or direction in their efforts to unionize and to exercise 
the privilege of collective bargaining. Little has been 
done to train Catholic labor leaders who could bring 
true Christian principles to workingmen who today are 
surfeited with Communist propaganda. Much could be 
done to further social security and relieve financial 
distress and dependence through co-operatives, profit- 
sharing and family allowances. Educational and recrea- 
tional organizations of various. types for boys and girls 
and for men and women along the lines that have 
proved so successful in Belgium and France could be 
inaugurated: as part of a program of practical Catholic 
Action. Housing programs for providing houses for slum 
dwellers could be encouraged. 

In fact any measures which alleviate distress and 
want, any means which open up an avenue for the ad- 
vance of the benign influence of Catholic social action, 
serve as an excellent deterrent to the spread of the 
Communist virus. Such positive means are suggested to 
Catholic writers and speakers in their crusade against 
Communism. 


Positive 
Social Action 


e COMMUNIST strategy had determined on Spain as the 
next country after Russia to be sovietized and that plan 
failed by very little, and then only as a result of 
an armed uprising. France, 
however, has not been very 
far behind Spain as an ob- 
ject of Communist attention. 
In fact there were times 
under the Populare Front Government when it seemed 
that Communist influence was predominant and that 
nothing but military measures could stop the leftward 
swing toward complete Communist control. For its ex- 
periment in Popular Front government France has paid 
dearly both in financial and economic weakness at home 
and in loss of prestige abroad. Under a government 
shared by men who cared nothing for their country and 
took their orders from Moscow, France gradually de- 
scended from her outstanding position to the ranking 
of a second-rate power. 

M. Daladier referred to the Communists when he de- 
clared in a radio address recently that there were inter- 
national forces at work in France trying to wreck peace. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the French 
Communists wanted war last September—that they 
even wanted a war in which France would be unsuc- 
cessful, for out of the ruins they hoped to build a 
Communist State. The recent Communist-maneuvered 
General Strike was much less a strike against Daladier’s 
economy decrees than against his policy of opposition 
to the Socialists and Communists. In this strike many 
members of the International Brigade, Communists for 
the most part, planned a campaign of violence and 
Street fighting but were prevented from carrying out 
their plans by the government’s use of the police and 
army. The Tablet of London, quoting Gringoire, reported 
that “of three hundred arrests made in the Renault 
factories for violence or sabotage, about one hundred 
of the men arrested were ex-members of the Inter- 
national Brigade, recently returned from Spain, who 
had no connection with the factories, but climbed the 


France 
Awakened 
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walls, mingled with the workers and formed the back- 
bone of resistance to the police.” 

The result of the French awakening has been a de- 
cided trend away from the extreme left. It is to be 
hoped that the present French government will be able 
to undo much: of the harm done by the Popular Front, 
to restore discipline and economic stability at home and 
to normalize its relations abroad—especially with Spain. 


e Rumors persist that steps will be taken during the 
next session of Congress to lift the embargo on the ex- 
portation of arms to the Barcelona Government in 
Spain. Various groups 
aineie throughout the country are 
Lifting the crusading with fanatical zeal 
Spanish Embargo to accomplish this purpose. 
Friends of the “Loyalists” 
realize that something drastic must be done soon or 
the jig is up. A constant series of defeats on the field 
of battle, shortage of food and munitions, and the 
recent change in the international situation in Europe 
have all. worked against. the cause of the Spanish Reds. 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and France have been the great- 
est sources of supplies for Barcelona, and recent devel- 
opments have cut down the flow of munitions from 
these countries. 

Certain groups here would have the United States 
rally to the cause of the Reds in Spain by lifting the 
embargo and permitting the shipment of munitions. 
Such a course of action would be barbarous, as it would 
result in dragging out the war longer without affecting 
its inevitable outcome. That is what happened when the 
International Brigades prevented the Nationalists from 
taking Madrid in 1936. But for them all the slaughter 
and suffering. of the past two years would have been 
avoided. And just as: the intervention of the Interna- 
tional Brigades in the fall of 1936 provoked the dispatch 
of Italian divisionssin the following December and Jan- 
uary, so the lifting of the United States embargo on 
Spain would provoke further Italian and German inter- 
vention to offset American aid. The Spanish people 
would be the victims, and we hope in the name of hu- 
manity and Christian decency that the embargo will 
not be lifted. 


e Since the beginning of the civil war in Spain the 
Reds have fought a losing battle. They have been grad- 
ually pushed back and defeated on every front—with 
one exception. That excep- 
tion is in the field of propa- 
ganda. In that peculiarly 
important branch of modern 
warfare they have won from 
the beginning. In the art of propaganda the Reds have 
been easily and always superior to the Nationalists. 
Their latest conquest has been to secure an almost 
universal acceptance of their own statement to the 
effect that the Government at Barcelona is the advocate 
and champion of religious liberty. Indeed, the preamble 
of a decree recently issued establishing a Commissariat 
General of Religion for Red Spain says: “The Govern- 
ment of the Republic reaffirms as one of its war aims 
liberty of conscience and the free exercise of religious 
beliefs and practices.” 

The December issue of The World Problem, published 
in Vatican City, which has many and authoritative 
sources of information in Red Spain, discusses the 
source of the assertions which have appeared recently 
in the world press regarding the practice of the’ Catholic 


Red Spain 
Goes Religious! 
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religion in that territory. The first is to the effect that 
there are about 3,000 priests in Barcelona and that they 
are authorized by the government to say Mass privately. 
The writer in The World Problem comes to the conclu- 
sion that there are between four and six hundred priests 
there. He uses a confirmatory argument which is very 
illuminating. In two dioceses freed last spring in the 
Nationalist advance it was found that in Tortosa 70 
per cent of the clergy had been assassinated and in 
Barbastro 80 per cent. Applying similar proportions to 
Barcelona would leave from four to six hundred priests. 
It is true that the government authorized the opening 
of a chapel for the Basque Catholics, but the mass of 
the clergy live “in the catacombs.” 

It is also stated that the government would like to 
open the churches and cannot because of the intran- 
sigeance of the Church authorities. There is little doubt 
that the Barcelona government would like to spread 
abroad, especially in America and England, the fiction 
that religion flourishes in its territory. To do this it is 
only too glad to organize some function such as a public 
religious funeral—as it did in fact a short time ago. 

But the priests who have survived are wary of any 
attempt to lure them from their places of concealment, 
as they could be murdered on the morrow. In 1926 the 
Reds in Soviet Russia made the Catholic clergy believe 
that there would be no more religious persecution. The 
following year there were countless arrests. In 1936, 
when the New Constitution was issued in the U.S. S. R., 
large numbers believed that an era of religious freedom 
had at last dawned and many priests exercised their 
ministry publicly. They were all arrested in 1937. Can 
the Reds of Barcelona, whose hands already drip with 
the blood of Catholics, be trusted any more than those 
of Moscow? 

In any case, talk about religious ‘freedom coming 
from the Reds at present reminds one of the old saying: 
“The Devil was sick—the Devil a monk would be; the 
Devil was well—the devil a monk was he.” 

2 e s 

e [.coxrne back over 1938, the two outstanding events 
were the taking of Austria by the Germans and the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. For weeks Europe and 
the world balanced danger- 
ously on the precipice of war. 
At times war seemed on the 
point of breaking out and 
men resigned themselves to 
what seemed inevitable. Then, almost miraculously, the 
threatening clouds disappeared and all rejoiced in the 
prospect of peace. 

Was the price paid for that peace too great? Will 
men’s hopes for peace be frustrated in spite of the 
Munich Pact and the agreements that have followed it? 
What will the year 1939 bring to Europe and the world 
in the way of peace or war? 

The answer to these questions lies chiefly with Hitler 
and his Third Reich. The threats to peace in 1938 came 
from Germany, and it is probable that if war comes 
in 1939 it will be from this same source. 

The prospects for peace are by no means roseate. 
The year 1938 showed that Hitler is following doggedly 
the course he marked out for himself in his book Mein 
Kampf. That book calls for a realization of the dream 
of the founders of the First Reich—the Drang nach 
Osten, the drive to the East which is Germany’s “mani- 
fest destiny.” 

Already there are indications that Hitler’s next move 
will be for an independent Ukraine, which, needless to 
say, would be a puppet state of the Third Reich. The 


Hopes of Peace 
in 1939 
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Nazi propaganda machine is already working in thi 
direction. Hitler declared openly some time ago 
desire to possess the Russian Ukraine, a territory y 
32,000,000 inhabitants and of vast natural resoun, 
needed by Germany. Between Germany and the Russiy 
Ukraine lie Polish Ukraine, with 4,000,000 to 17,0009 
inhabitants and Carpatho-Ukraine with 800,000. They 
are the gateway to the land of Hitler’s dreams; th» 
would be the first long step on the Nazi march f¢ 
Berlin to Bagdad. ‘ 

Will Hitler try to realize these dreams in 19399 4 
if he does, would the U.SS.R. fight to preserve: 
integrity of Soviet territory? Would the western po = 
fight to maintain the status quo in Eastern Europe?: 

On the answers to these questions depends the fat 
Europe and of the world. The prospect is not chet 
Hitler’s actions in the past hold out little hope tor 
future. In the face of such a threat one can only hig 
for the best but be prepared for the worst. 


e [N Juty, 1937, there appeared in THE SIGN an 
from the pen of Rev. Owen B. McGuire entitled 
Teaches Us.” The greatest lesson taught us, ac 

to this author, is the } 
here in America of a | 
Catholic daily. The 
need not be exclusively ‘ 
olic, much less a relig 
periodical. It would be American in the way that 
old New York Sun was American in the days of 

It would be Catholic in the sense that The Timeso 
London is Protestant and the New York Times is Jewish. 

The author goes on to say: “Is the New York Times, 
then, Jewish? In the sense in which I mean it, it is 
In its pages, no matter who does the writing, the Jew 
get justice. If there is a calumny uttered about a grou 
of Jews in any part of the world, you will find it refuted, 
directly or indirectly, in the New York Times; and you 
will not find the refutation relegated to some back cor- 
ner of the great journal.” 

If half a dozen synagogues were burned in Berlin or 
a score of pious Jews slaughtered there it would get 
front-page space, and every daily in New York would 
follow the example. Churches have been burned dow 
in Spain not by the half dozen but by the hundred; 
Catholics have been slaughtered not by the score but 
by the thousand. How much indignation did this cause 
in our American “democratic” daily press? 

An illuminating example occurred recently as a result 
of the dispute which arose concerning certain state- 
ments made about the Jews by Father Coughlin. The 
point here, let it be understood immediately, is not at 
all whether Father Coughlin uttered a calumny nor 
even whether what he said was true or false. 

The New York Times carried a two-column, carefully 
written refutation of Father Coughlin a few days later. 
To do this it collected information from various sources. 
It even obtained a telephoned statement from Alex- 
ander Kerensky from Chicago and a telegraphed state 
ment from Leon Trotsky from Mexico. 

This is not stated in a derogatory sense. It is a credit 
to the Jews that they have so great a paper as the New 
York Times. In this as in many other activities they 
have far surpassed us Catholics. There are four or five 
million Catholics in the area that could be reached by 
a New York daily, and a paper of the kind described 
should have a circulation among non-Catholics. Such 4 
project is often declared impossible in spite of the fact 
that two and a half million Dutch Catholics maintail 
thirty daily newspapers. 


Catholic Daily 
Again 
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New Hope For Slum Dwellers 


A Plan in Actual Operation At Present Provides Modern Houses For Relief 
Workers and Slum Dwellers at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Week 


View ~ 
@ 


I; —_~ 

N Fort Wayne, dou, 
Indiana, a city of 122,000 th 
people, there is being unfolded 

a housing program that is unique and 
revolutionary and that has definite 
possibilities of sweeping the country. 
Its principal features are that it se- 
cures land at $1 per lot, rents new 
and absolutely modern houses at $2.50 
a week, accepts only relief workers or 
slum dwellers as tenants, and costs 
the taxpayers not a cent. The first of 
these features, representing a novel 
system of acquiring land almost with- 
out expense, is the one around which 
the plan really revolves. The person 
who conceived this land acquisition 
scheme and who is directing the 
project is energetic and progressive- 
minded William B. F. Hall. 

This afternoon I sat across a desk 
from the genial Mr. Hall and inter- 
viewed him on the subject of his hous- 
ing plan. The desk was in the Mort- 
gage Loan Department of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co., of which 
department he is Assistant Manager. 
Very obviously he likes to talk about 
this new interest of his, and in no 
time at all he had warmed to his pet 
subject. With little or no urging on 
my part, he launched into a swift and 
Clear explanation of this significant 
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program which is ~ 
being put into practice 
by the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority. 

“You might be interested in know- 
ing,” he said at the outset, “that we 
have been guided to a considerable 
extent in our work by the writings of 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, the noted Cath- 
olic economist who has been so promi- 
nent in this field of improved housing. 
We have much respect for his opin- 
ions. As for our plan, it is simple and 
yet it’ embodies several ideas and 
principles foreign to the various Fed- 
eral housing projects. Probably the 
three points of greatest difference be- 
tween our plan and those of the U. S. 
Housing Authority are these: 1) we 
buy our lots at $1 each; 2) we rent 
only to relief workers and others of 
the absolute minimum income group; 
3) our prefabricated houses are mo- 
bile and can be shifted to another 
site whenever it may become neces- 
Sary under our land purchase plan. 
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“No- doubt you 

are aware that the 

houses built in the Federal 
projects may not have relief clients as 
tenants. Furthermore, the high cost of 
the land used and the relative luxuri- 
ousness of the houses constructed 
have lifted most of the government’s 
houses beyond the reach of the low 
income group, or slum dwellers. Yet 
they are the ones who are supposed 
to be helped by this campaign for im- 
proved housing. The average rent 
under the USHA is more than $5 per 
month per room, and in some cases it 
exceeds $7. Of course this rent is ex- 
cessive for the slum dwellers, who 
sometimes have been dispossessed to 
make room for these better homes 
which they can’t afford to live in.” 





In other words,” I interrupted, 
you believe that most of the slum 
clearance projects to date have at 


least partially defeated their own 
aims by failing to bring the new 
structures within reach of the slum 
families.” 

“Absolutely!” he shot back instant- 

“Too many of the USHA homes 
have been ‘palaces.’” 

“Clearly the principal obstacle,” I 
proceeded, “which the USHA has en- 
countered in its effort to build houses 
with cheap rent has been the price 
they have had to pay for land. And 
the most distinguishing feature of 
your project is the purchase of land at 
$1 a lot. How did you happen to con- 
ceive of this plan, and exactly how 
does it work?” 

“Well, the idea came to me in the 
course of my regular duties here in 
he Mortgage Loan Department. Nat- 
urally, we had acquired in time a 
good deal of property ‘marginal’ in 
character with which we apparently 
could do almost nothing. In my posi- 
tion, too, I was perfectly aware that 
Fort Wayne had a serious housing 
problem. And I likewise knew that a 
considerable portion of the enormous 
annual expenditures of the municipal 
eovernment for public health, aid to 
the homeless, rent relief, and food, 
clothing, and fuel for relief clients 
could be charged to substandard 
housing conditions. By actual survey 
it was disclosed that one of every five 
family dwelling places in the city has 
no bath and that one of every ten 
hasn’t even a toilet. 

“With these things running through 


my mind, it finally occurred to me 
that several birds might be killed with 
one stone through a venture into low- 
cost housing. About this time (Janu- 
ary, 1938) the Mayor of the city 
named me Chairman of the local 
Housing Authority, and I began to 
develop my idea in earnest. As eventu- 
ally worked out, our plan for getting 
land operates in the following way. 
We offer to buy unproductive lots in 
slum areas at $1 per lot. Attached to 
the contract is a repurchase clause 
under which the owner may regain 
the land at any time. In the mean- 
while he is relieved of paying the 
taxes, something which makes a 
strong appeal to many owners who 
have been paying taxes for years 
without any return from the property. 
And since our Housing Authority is 
a public body created under Indiana 
law, the property is tax free while 
in our hands. If the owner of the land 
wishes to repurchase it during the 
first year, he pays us $150. This figure 
drops to $100 during the second year, 
$75 the third, $50 the fourth, and $25 
the fifth. After that, he can have his 
land back for the $1 we paid him in 
the first place. Whenever anyone re- 
deems his land, we shall simply move 
our house to another lot, in accord- 
ance with a clause in the contract. 
“The reasons for the sliding scale 
in the repurchase price are simple. 
For one thing, we should like to have 
use of the land for a minimum period 
of five years, anyway. Secondly, we 
add to the value of the property by in- 
stalling sewers, water lines, and elec- 
tric connections. If the owner wants 





The slum dwelling that occupied the site pictured on P. 327 


_ local banks, the Fort Wayne National 
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his land back within five years, it jy 
only fair that he pay something fy 
these improvements from which the 
property will thereafter benefit. 

“However, to encourage the offer. 
ing of property on which are slun 
dwellings that we will be permitted to 
demolish before building our ney 
house, we give the owners of such 
land the privilege of repurchasing at 
any time after the first year for $1, 
the price during the first year stil 
being $150. The idea here of course js 
to do away with as many substandard 
slum buildings as we can. 

“After completing this plan for ae. 
quiring our land practically without 
any outlay, we still had to find means 
of financing through private capital 
the low-cost houses to put on the 
lots. We could not use the $1,500,000 
ear-marked for us by the USHA, for 
we were intent on taking care of relief 
workers, outlawed as tenants by the 
USHA. So what we have done in effect 
is to borrow not only the owner’ 
land (the purchase actually amounts 
to borrowing) but also his credit. In 
other words, we mortgage his prop- 
erty to provide the money with which 
we construct our houses. In the be- 
ginning this was no simple matter, 
since lending money on slum property 
was an absolutely unheard-of pro- 
cedure. But eventually my company 
decided to lead the way, and soon two 










































and the Lincoln National, fell in line, 
each taking a third of the mortgage, 
protected by a blanket mortgage cov- 
ering 50 houses insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration under Sec- 
tion 207 of the National Housing 
Act. 

“While this was going on, we 
had been perfecting our plans 
for the houses themselves. Hav- 
ing interested the FHA in ou 
project, we got them to loan us 
Frank Watson, their housing 
economist, and J. Stanley Young, 
an associate architect. When 
they had drawn plans for 4a 
house that thoroughly satisfied 
us, we were ready to swing into 
actual operation. Within a few 
days after our initial call for of- 
fers of property we had more 
lots than we needed for the first 
project of 50 houses. We don't 
accept every lot offered to us. We 
take only those fronting on 4 
passable street and not too far 
from water and sewer connec- 
tions. Moreover, our lots have to 
be above the street level, since 
the houses use a concrete floor.” 

Here Mr. Hall paused to reach 
for some photographs of lots with 
typical slum dwellings. 

“These,” he continued, 
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good samples of the type of prop- 
erty we should like to have of- 
fered us. Unfortunately, however, we 
didn’t get many lots with buildings on 
them, and this has disappointed us, 
for one of our purposes is to clear 
away as many slum houses as possible 
and replace them by our own new 
ones, thereby improving sanitation, 
health, etc. But we found that, be- 
cause of the existing shortage of 
houses, no matter how poor the pres- 
ent structure, it can be rented at a 
profit, and landlords are disinclined 
to part with anything productive for 
the sum of one dollar. As a result, 
most of our houses are being erected 
on lots previously unoccupied by any 
dwelling. 

“That brings me,” he went on en- 
thusiastically, “to one of my pet con- 
victions. We have rather effective laws 
to protect the public from the sale of 
contaminated foods, meats, drugs, etc. 
Yet we allow owners to keep on of- 
fering for rent what we properly can 
call contaminated houses that are a 
menace to the public health. There 
are dozens and perhaps hundreds of 
such houses right here in Fort Wayne. 
But there is a natural reluctance on 
the part of the authorities to condemn 
to destruction any dwelling in a time 
of a housing shortage such as we now 
have. And that is just where our Hous- 
ing Authority can help, for we are able 
to promise the proper authorities that 
if they will have the courage to con- 
demn a building we will replace it 
with a modern one to rent just as 
cheaply.” 

“Speaking of the houses you can 
build,” I interposed, “tell me what 
they are like.” 

“All right,” he consented. “But 
suppose I give you now some facts 
and figures about the building of 
the houses rather than a descrip- 
tion of them, and then later I'll 
take you out to view the finished 
product for yourself.” 

“Splendid,” I agreed. ‘“Let’s have 
the facts and figures.” 

“Well, after exhaustive study and 
a consideration of bids, we learned 
that our cost per house, excluding 
labor, would be $900, of which $700 
is for materials, $100 for plumbing 
and other equipment, and $100 for 
overhead. We have an arrange- 
ment whereby all our labor is done 
by WPA workers, so that we have 
no labor costs to bear. And cer- 
tainly it is preferable to use WPA 
labor on a worthy cause like this 
rather than on some of the fruit- 
less projects that have been de- 
vised in an attempt to keep the 
men busy. It is estimated that the 
cost to the WPA for the labor in 
prefabricating and assembling 


the houses will be around $400 per 
unit.” 

“But how can the mortgages on 
these houses ever be retired,” I 
brought up, “with a rent of only $2.50 
a week?” 

“Very easily. As a matter of fact, 
our statistics show that the houses 
will pay for themselves completely in 
20 years despite the low rent. And in 
addition there will be an annual sur- 
plus of slightly over $1000 which will 
be much more than ample to care 
for the cost of moving the houses 
from one site to another whenever 
an owner cares to repurchase his land. 
We figure that it will take $125 to dis- 
mantle, move, and reassemble one of 
the houses.” 

“And after these first 50 houses are 
built, then what?” 

“If all goes well we will start as soon 
as possible on another project calling 
for 150 houses.” 

“Would you make any appreciable 
change in those homes?” 

“Well, we think that we would in- 
troduce some three bedroom units; 
all of our present ones are of two 
bedrooms.” ' 

“Have many difficulties or obstacles 
been met with in applying your plan?” 

“So far our troubles have been 
minor though rather numerous. Com- 
plaints have come from various 
sources, as, for example, some prop- 
erty owners objected that their real 
estate values are being hurt by our 
program. In the district where such 
complaints were the most numerous, 
we learned by check that of the 161 
houses in the séction 120 were sub- 
standard. And of course that is exact- 
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ly the sort of dwelling we are fighting, 
with the idea of forcing either demoli- 
tion or the introduction of modern 
improvements. Naturally, if we had it 
all to do over again, we might do a 
few things a little differently, since 
in a pioneering effort of this kind it is 
not possible for every item to be per- 
fectly planned in advance. But we are 
positive that this is a step in the right 
direction, and we mean to push for- 
ward.” 

“And you may be sure,” I cut in, 
“that not alone the public of Fort 
Wayne but also of the country at large 
is deeply interested in the success of 
such a plan as yours which actually 
reaches the persons who most need 
help. That brings to mind this ques- 
tion: What has been the outside re- 
sponse so far to your project?” 

“The outside response has been 
truly tremendous. We are absolutely 
flooded by letters from all parts of the 
United States, and we have even re- 
ceived requests for information from 
Guam, Porto Rico, and Honolulu. The 
city of Hartford, Conn., is showing 
particular interest in our housing 
system. And the publicity we are re- 
ceiving in publications of all sorts is 
increasing each week.” 

With this our interview really came 
to a close. Mr. Hall then suggested 
that he drive me to the site of one of 
the houses already erected, where he 
would turn me over to Mr. John Essig, 
executive secretary of the Fort Wayne 
Housing Authority. As we rode along 
I was able to study a little more care- 
fully this man who is the father of a 
housing scheme which stands fair to 
attain national application and bene- 


Interior view of the house pictured on P. 327 
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fit untold thousands of slum families. 
William Hall is a large and eye-filling 
man, 6 feet tall and weighing 225 
pounds. His complexion is somewhat 
ruddy and his expression is pleasant. 
Very straightforward in his speech, 
he is a convincing talker, especially 
when propounding one of his.deep-set 
and well-founded beliefs. Now 33 
years of age, he holds degrees from 
Yale and the University of Michigan, 
was actively interested in aviation for 
a time, and has: gradually worked his 
way up to his present position with 
the Lincoln Life. His wife is a Catholic, 
though he himself is not. They have 
two children, a boy of four years and 
a girl of one. 

At one of the completed houses we 
met Mr. Essig, another fine gentle- 
man, of middle age and a quiet, win- 
ning disposition. Before excusing 
himself to hasten off to another en- 
gagement, Mr. Hall showed me 
through the house, not without a cer- 
tain amount of justifiable pride. The 
front door opens into a room 20 x 12 
ft. which serves as a combination liv- 
ing room, dining room, and kitchen, 
equipped with a porcelain sink and a 
fuel oil stove for heating purposes. 
The two bedrooms each measure 12 
x 7 ft., 8 in., and ample closet space is 
provided in both. The 4 x 8 ft., 6 in. 
bathroom contains a lavatory, toilet, 
a stubby bath tub, and a 30 gallon 
hot water tank heated by the stove in 
the main room. 

The floor of the house is a.smooth 
4 inch concrete slab poured upon a 
base of 8 inches of gravel. The de- 
signers claim for-this floor that it will 
be warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than the floor of any ordi- 
nary home. The walls and partitions 
are of identical panels of phenol- 
resin bonded plywood which are se- 
cured to the concrete floor. Firmly 
bolted steel rods running completely 
through all the panels at the top and 
the bottom serve to hold them tightly 
together. There are four inches of 
rockwool insulation inside the pan- 
els of the roof, the walls and the 
partitions. This insulation combined 
with the compactness of the house 
throughout make it quite easy to 
heat in any weather. The flat roof is 


effectively water-proofed through a 
“built-up” covering. 

After Mr. Hall had departed I gath- 
ered further surprising facts from Mr. 
Essig. I learned, for instance, that if 
the outside interest in this novel 
hdéusing plan has been tremendous, 
the local interest has been even great- 
er. During four Sundays of “open 
house” in this particular home (in 
which had been placed suitable furni- 
ture for exhibition purposes) , no few- 
er than 16,000 residents of Fort Wayne 
and surrounding cities passed through 
the house on tours of inspection. In- 
deed, even as I was being conducted 
through it, a steady stream of people, 
seeing that the door was open, began 
to pour in. 

Mr. Essig, anxious to show me the 
factory where these houses are pre- 
fabricated, was at first somewhat baf- 
fled as to what he should do, not 
desiring to chase out these visitors 
who were interested enough to come 
in to see the place. I assured him that 
I had no need to hurry away and that 
I would stay with him until the peo- 
ple had ceased coming. That was not 
until after dark, more than an hour 
later, and in that short time upwards 
of 400 persons filed through the little 
house, commenting freely and in syr- 
prise upon the general attractiveriess 
and many ideal features of the home. 


F ANY members of the Fort Wayne 

Housing Authority or munic- 
ipal government should still be har- 
boring any doubts regarding the 
favorable reception by the public of 
this housing idea, they should stand 
outside the front door as I did and 
listen to the frank expressions of 
pleasant amazement utteréd by al- 
most every visitor upon leaving. After 
hearing these opinions no man could 
doubt that the public is “sold” on this 
new system of low-cost housing. 

That the slum dwellers themselves 
appreciate this significant gesture in 
their behalf is indicated in the fact 
that 600 of them have already made 
application for the 50 houses being 
erected (14 are now completed and 
the remainder will follow rapidly). 
Only 50 feet or so'away from the house 
I visited stood another of the new 
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dwellings which had been occupied 
just two days previously by a poor 
family with three children. I saw this 
family, the first to occupy one of the 
$2.50 a week homes, and I can gay 
that the happiness and contentment 
of these simple folk must have been 
sufficient to make Messrs. Hall and 
Essig and their co-workers forget all 
the difficulties they have encountered, 
Never before had the mother of this 
family enjoyed even running water 
in any house she-had occupied. 

After leaving the house we drove q 
short distance to the factory in which 
positively everything is done except 
the actual assembling of the house 
on the lot. When the 90 WPA laborers 


in the factory have every part in. 


readiness, the various pieces are 
transported to the home site and com- 
pletely assembled in less than one full 
day. In the factory everything is most 
simply and efficiently arranged with 
the purpose of making all operations 
as “fool-proof” as possible for the 
WPA workers, many of whom are un- 
skilled. 

Unquestionably the Fort Wayne 
housing program, founded on the 
original and unique land acquisition 
scheme of William B. F. Hall, has a 
future—and a very bright one, too. 
The public enthusiasm over it and 
acceptance of it in Fort Wayne, the 
intense interest already aroused by 
it elsewhere, the simplicity and yet 
the soundness of the plan, all point to 
a prompt adoption of it in numerous 
other places throughout the nation. 
There is no good cause why the sys- 
tem will not work in most of the cities 
of the country. It will open up a new 
vista of life for slum dwellers every- 
where. It provides a new field for 
mortgage money. It will result in the 
clearing away of much slum property 
and the modernization of a great deal 
more. Its potential benefits and sav- 
ings through improved public health 
and sanitation among the lower 
classes are almost incalculable. And 
it costs the public nothing whatso- 
ever aside from the insignificant 
amount of taxes waived on the lots 
used! Indeed there may well be new 
hope today in the hearts of all slum 
dwellers. 





Ireland and Portugal 


I think the first thing to be noticed is that the smaller nations 
of ancient culture have now a special chance of becoming seed 
plots for the replanting of our wasted and half-ruined Christian 
culture. They do not suffer from the burden of extravagant arma- 
ments. They do not as yet suffer from the threat of invasion and 
foreign war. They are upon a scale which permits opinion and 
criticism to have free scope. ... In the West, Ireland and Portu- 
gal are the indicated fields for such social experiments, and 
Portugal has abundantly proved its power to serve as an example 


in this matter. 


Hilaire Belloc in “The Weekly Review” 


Lawyers and Jurors 


Jurors are regarded by lawyers with hostility and suspicion. 
They are interlopers, outsiders; in dealing with them it is neces 
sary to exercise the utmost circumspection and adroitness. . . . 
The juror, i.e., the ordinary citizen, is, to summarize a great 
mass of literature; sand in the wheels of the judicial process; he 
represents the profane in the sacred temple of justice. He is apt , 
to take lawyers and judges, plaintiffs and respondents at less than — 
their face value. Worst of all, the juror is likely to be a person 
who reads newspapers and forms independent opinions. 


From “The Legal Profession” by Ferdinand Lundberg in “Harper's” 





























































































































































This Business of the Movies 


The Movies Are a Medium Through Which We Can Bring a Knowledge of the 
Church to Millions, and Yet We Have Done Practically Nothing About It 


[n THE concluding paragraph of his 
secret of Don Bosco, Henri Gheon 
writes: “What the memory of Don 
Bosco really clamors for is not a book, 
put a film—an immensely popular 
film, packed with adventures, games, 
dreams, miracles, with fields and 
vineyards, sordid slums, shameful 
hovels and all the misery of soul of 
children abandoned to their own per- 
versity; and over all the great pure 
breath of joy that came from the 
lungs of the little farm boy, and scat- 
tered the mists.” It might seem a 
paradox that one who has written so 
often and so well of the saints should 
feel that the Field of Films is a more 
effective medium of dissemination of 
knowledge of the saints than the 
written word. 

But I feel that he has said some- 
thing well worth extension. A few 
years ago someone wrote that if Saint 
Paul were around today, he would “go 
on the air” and use the radio to dis- 
seminate Catholic doctrine. I don’t 
doubt it, but I think he would have 
gone further and would have entered 
the movie business. We have “gone on 
the air” but we have not done much 
through the films. And right here, I 
think we are letting one of our “best 
bets” go by default. It is true that we 
have a few good Catholic films. Edu- 
cationally, there is the fine film on 
The Mass, by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, directed by the faculty of 
Rochester Seminary. We have a few 
silent films like Fabiola, and some of 
the Life of Our Lord that are more or 
less (generally less) acceptable. 

But in the era of the Talkies we are 
not doing all that can be done. We 
have some foreign films that are well 
done. The Austrians have given us 
The Orphan Boy of Vienna which will 
delight any audience, even though it 
isa foreign film and must be followed 
by superimposed English titles. We 
shall soon have the one Henri Gheon 
wants, Don Bosco. It is well done but 
again we have the hurdle of the for- 
eign tongue, Italian, which. has been 
well overcome by English titles. The 
Call, from France, brings us the life 
of the saintly Charles de Foucauld. A 
few more Catholic biographies are 
listed: Saint Therese, Saint Francis of 
Assisi, Saint Francis Xavier, Saint 
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Anthony, and the Catholic topical 
films Monastery and Cloistered. 

That about completes the list. Near- 
ly all of these are foreign or old films 
to which musical accompaniments 
have been added so that they may be 
called “sound” films. Recently, M. G. 
M. released Boys’ Town, the story of 
Father Flanagan’s work for boys. It 
was produced in an excellent manner, 
with a first-rate cast, Spencer Tracy 
and Mickey Rooney being the head- 
liners. And this brings me to my 
point. 

Here is a picture, filmed by one of 
our largest studios, with a prominent 
cast, about a strictly Catholic theme, 
that will be seen by about 50,000,000 
that “go” for a good picture. It has 
already been a tremendous success 
at the box-office. Apart from Spencer 
Tracy’s splendid characterization of 
Father Flanagan, the Catholic idea of 
directing boys, even bad ones, on the 
road toward good citizenship, not only 
of earth but also (and more im- 
portant), of heaven, was treated 
gingerly, as though they were feeling 
their way with so Catholic a theme. 
But from its success, I think that they 
will look for more Catholic themes 
for screen material. 

Here will be a splendid chance, for 
Catholic sources will be able to furnish 
an almost unending supply of sub- 
jects. This would be our best chance 
of “telling the world” what wonderful 
things could be done if “our” way of 
life were accepted. The lives of the 
Saints and near-saints are replete 
with splendid dramatic incidents that 
would film beautifully. Boys’ Town 
showed in a positive way what Dead 
End and Crime School showed in a 
negative way. Boys’ Town leaves a 
“good taste” in your mouth (or mind) 
for it shows a “way out” while the 
latter two pictures show that crime 
gets youth nowhere but jail. 


IMILARLY, Olive White’s The King’s 

Good Servant dramatized for the 
movies (without much labor) would 
give in a positive manner what 
District Attorney gave in a negative 
way in the field of politics or inter- 
nationalism. Henry Lavedan’s Saint 
Vincent de Paul would be a more en- 
lightened way out of social disorder 
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than Captain Blood. Saint John of 
God and his Hospitalers would be a 
more than beautiful companion 
theme for Florence Nightingale’s 
White Angel. And in our own land, 
what could be more inspiring in re- 
ligion than Father Baker of Lacka- 
wanna, Junipero Serra, Father Mar- 


‘quette, Mother Catherine Spaulding, 


or Mother Seton, The American Wom- 
an? Not many Westerns could beat 
Father Jogues and his companions. 

And to make a practical suggestion 
—every year we have perhaps thou- 
sands of Catholic university gradu- 
ates writing theses for their degrees. 
They gather, with much labor, high- 
lights of Catholic history and biog- 
raphy. These are promptly buried in 
the dust of academic archives. True, 
the faculty read them and, perhaps, 
a few of their friends. That is about 
all, except the scholarly who wish to 
review them for their own enjoyment 
or enlightenment. Why not have 
many of these written with a more 
practical aspect, with the view of 
being adaptable to films so that they 
will be known to the millions rather 
than to the thousands? 


iy may be objected that screen writ- 
ing is an art in itself. Very well. 
Our universities are schools of art; 
let them adapt themselves to mod- 
ern presentation and do as some of 
the secular colleges are doing. Let 
them form courses in scenario writ- 
ing, as Dartmouth has already an- 
nounced. In Hollywood we have some 
men, such as Myles Connolly, former 
Editor of Columbia, who could give 
some leads in this work. 

If we can’t start with full-length 
features, we certainly could pick out 
some dramatic incidents that would 
portray Catholic views of life. But— 
let’s start! Many nave the idea that 
the Catholic Church is perpetually 
“agin.” Let us use them—the movies 
—for all they are worth! In this 
medium we can reach millions that 
we cannot reach in any other way. 
They do not read our pamphlets. They 
do not read our magazines. They do 
not listen to the Catholic Hour. 
Rather, they turn to jazz or amuse- 
ment. Let’s get going for today’s peo- 
ple in today’s way—the movies. 









Sow ty he passed along the altar 
rail, in front of the men and women 
who knelt there to receive Com- 
munion. 

Again and again he pronounced the 
words: 


“May the Body of Our Lord Jesus 


Christ preserve thy soul unto life ever- - 


lasting. Amen...” 

His voice was a mere whisper. But 
this whisper seemed to fill the vaulted 
church with a gust of glory and splen- 
dor that shaped the nameless yearn- 
ings of life in glowing rhythms; that 
steeped the souls of the worshippers 
with enchantment, yet overwhelmed 
them with the deep and dreadful 
authority of the One God... 

He reached the end of the rail. 

Once more his whisper: 

“May the Body of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve thy soul unto life 
everlasting. Amen...” 

And the little old nun, sitting there 
in the back pew, echoed the words; 
remembered when she had spoken 
them—how many years ago.. .? With 
staunch soul she had spoken them, 
though her heart—she had been so 
ashamed of it—had fought with the 
impulse of craven fear. 

That had been in Mongolia, not far 
from the Russian frontier. In the 
house of death it had been. In the 
magnificent presence of death. 

Death of a preacher. A lean, lanky, 
insignificant-looking Baptist mission- 
ary born and bred in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. But as he lay there, with his 
hands joined across his breast, so like 
a paladin of ancient chivalry that has 
vanished—and of the faith in the 
Lord that can never vanish. 

It had been when as an aftermath 
of the Russian revolution—with the 
last Czar buried in Potter’s Fie]d and 
no longer, nor ever again, the golden, 
fabulous glory of the Romanoffs and 
the fluttering of their haughty flags— 
war had swept from Siberia into Mon- 
golia. Pitiless war of Red Russia 
against White, of Communist against 
Czarist. 

The latter outnumbered a hundred 
to one. Contesting every mile of 
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ground. Steadily retreating. And, at 
last, defeat. 

Smashing defeat. Panicky, helter- 
skelter flight, and the Bolshevik 
squadrons galloping across the land 
... looting, burning, torturing, mur- 
dering, with the carrion-vultures 
paralleling their progress on eager 
wings—and, in the little border town 
of Hobdo, an undersized, pockmarked, 
bushy-bearded man saying: 

“Here, today, I command. For I am 
Russia.” 

Oh, yes. This ugly, uncouth man— 
his name was Vassily Ivanovitch 
Moshkine, and, less than eighteen 
months earlier, he had lived in New 
York, earning a precarious living by 
writing editorials for a radical news- 
paper—proclaiming: 

“T am Russia.” 

All the Czars of the House of Ro- 
manoff would have turned in their 
graves, could they have heard. So 
would Emperor Charlemagne—Wil- 
liam the Conqueror—Louis the Four- 
teenth—King Frederick the Great— 
the Duke of Wellington—Prince Bis- 
marck—every one of the mighty aris- 
tocrats who, once upon a time, had 
ruled Europe with iron justice. 

What of it? 

They were dead and buried, while 
Vassily Ivanovitch Moshkine was 
alive. He was a fact, if an unpleasant 
fact. 

So were his words a fact: 

“I am Russia.” 


E LOOKED at the people assembled 
before him in the dirty, fetid 
little Mongolian inn. Missionaries all: 
Sister Teresita and two younger nuns, 
nursing sisters they were; Phineas 
Skeffington, the Baptist from the 
Ozarks; Karl Lundquist, the Swedish 
Lutheran; John Hawkes, the English 
Quaker. 

He smiled thinly. He said, for the 
fourth time, savoring the words as if 
they were honey on his tongue: 

“TI am Russia.” 

The missionaries exchanged 
glances. They were embarrassed, 
rather frightened. 
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All but Phineas Skeffington. 

He was not a polite, well-bred man, 
smoothly waxed and polished. Th 
solemn, slate-gray halls of Harvard 
or Union Theological Seminary had 
never felt the impact of his solid, 
square-toed shoes. He knew neither 
Latin nor Greek nor Hebrew; knew 
only English—slurred, homely Ozark 
English. His theological lore and 
learning was restricted to the Bible, 
which he had studied in a drab hill 
billy college. He had no neat, facile 
vocabulary; but was regrettably 
slangy and down-to-earth—even in 
the pulpit. 

He took a piece of spearmint gum 
from his pocket and began to chew, 
He squinted at the kKommissar dow 
his long, thin nose and demanded: 

“Okay. You’re Russia. So what?” 
































OSHKINE grew angry. 
He knew Americans; knew the 
good-natured contempt that under- 
lay some of their curt, half-humor- 
ous remarks. For instance—he fe- 
called—back in New York, the corner 
cop. Slapping him on the back, in- 
quiring: “How they comin’, kid? 
Revolution all cocked and primed?” 

Oh—he hated them. They had al- 
ways made him feel inferior... 

Well—he wasn’t inferior. Not today. 

Today he had the whip-hand... 

“So this, Mister Missionary!” he ex- 
claimed. “I represent Lenin and 
Trotsky, the big shots—to put it in 
your American language. I carry out 
their orders. And,” triumphantly, 
“their first order is that people like 
you are through around here. You are 
through because your boss—God you 
call him—has ceased to exist.” 

The preacher shifted his gum. 
Again, regrettably, he gave slangy 
retort: 

“Oh yeah .. .?” 

Moshkine trembled with rage. He 
clenched his fists. Foul invective was 
on his lips. 

He choked it back; told himself: 

“I must preserve my dignity. Am I 
not Russia?” 

Aloud he said: 





























She put the unspotted Host between the dying man’s lips 


“Since God, as per recent Soviet 


decree, has ceased to exist, His 
churches will be confiscated by the 
State and put to more practical use.” 
He drew himself up. No doubt—here 
was this man’s amazing tragedy—of 
his utter sincerity. An orthodox athe- 
ist, he believed unflinchingly in his 
disbelief. He would have accepted 
martyrdom, like any Saint, for the 
sake of it—and for the political and 
economic theories, sired by Marx, 
which to him spelled millennium. 
Now he announced that all the 
churches in and about Hobdo would 
be turned into barracks for the sol- 
diers. He was conscious of a quite un- 
Saintly, sadistic sensation of vindic- 
tive pleasure at the shudder which 
went over the assembled missionaries 
—and, still more vindictively, he 
again addressed Phineas Skeffington. 


“I shall also confiscate the house 
you live in,” he told him. “Ah,”—for 
there was in his brain a sort of box 
which automatically released the 
proper, revolutionary slogans and 
phrases—“the house which you built 
with the sweat of the people.” 

Phineas Skeffington grinned. He 
knew whose sweat—honest, sharp, 
pungent Ozark sweat—had gone into 
the building of the simple little par- 
sonage. But he made no comment; 
and Moshkine, more furious at the 
man’s silence than he had been at his 
slangy remarks, cried: 

“I give you an hour toclear out your 
personal belongings. Put them any 
place you please! Sleep any place you 
please! In a stable—for all I care...” 

Again Skeffington shifted his gum. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I know of One 
greater’n me Who slept:in a stable...” 


Sister Teresita gave a start. Then 
she giggled. Just that: giggled. It was 
—and she well past fifty—a soft, girl- 
ish giggle. It was—can there be such 
a thing?—a reverential giggle. 

“I like you,” she whispered to the 
man from the Ozarks. 

He winked at her. 

“Sis,” he said, “that goes both 
ways.” 

She blushed. “Sis” he had called 
her—and he had winked at her. 

But then, so many, many years ago, 
back home in New Orleans, Sister 
Teresita had been Charlotte Duverg- 
nier, of a fine old French Creole fam- 
ily; and she had been the toast of the 
town—with her exquisite, oval fea- 
tures, her low, broad, white forehead, 
her small nose most charmingly tilted, 
her wanton, chestnut-brown curls, 
her greenish-blue eyes... 
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Eyes that, since those days, had 
grown dim with turning to the Lord; 
to the Lord’s altar and, on the altar, 
the ciborium, the sacred vessel which 
holds the Blessed Sacrament—the 
red, vibrant heart of Jesus... 

The Blessed Sacrament—she 
thought now—which was in the small 
chapel that Father O’Donnell had 
erected for his Mongol converts. Some 
weeks earlier, Father O’Donnell had 
died. Since then, with strife through- 
out the land, no other priest had been 
sent out to take his place. And—with 
the Bolshevik soldiers, the sweepings 
of the Moscow and Odessa gutters, 
quartered in the chapel—the things 
that might happen, the terrible dese- 
cration—oh—it was her duty to... 


g™ saw that Moshkine was on the 
point of going. 

“Kommissar!” she exclaimed. 

“Well ...?” 

She hesitated. She realized that it 
would be hopeless to ask him to revoke 
the confiscation order. But the sacred 
vessels—surely, if she explained, he 
would... 

Surely? 

No, no—she decided—not surely. 
She would have to be clever. 

So, trying to make it sound casual, 
she said: 

“T suppose you'll allow me to remove 
my personal belongings from the 
church?” 

He was about to agree. But, a.second 
later, seeing the anxious expression 
on her face, he became suspicious. 

“What personal belongings?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh,”—the old nun said—“some— 
some clothes of mine...” 

Then he laughed. 

“Clothes of yours—in the chapel? 
Say—you damned near had me fooled. 
But I’m on to you. I know what you’re 
after. The precious, jeweled, golden 
things...” 

“No, no!” she interrupted wildly. 
“You're wrong. Not precious things. 
No jewels. No gold. Simple things 
made of silver—silver gilt ...” 

“And yet,” as, again, his brain re- 
leased the proper, revolutionary 
phrases, “belonging to the people! 
Stolen from the people! “Ah,”—here 
was a man who loved his own elo- 
quence, thrilled to it, wallowed in it— 
“stolen from us—stolen from the poor, 
the persecuted, the cheated, the un- 
happy workers of the world! But,” 
raising his fist, “our hour has struck! 
At last we are united! We know our 
strength! We have torn up the bloody 
charter of capitalistic slavery—of su- 
perstitious, slobbering faith in an im- 
potent...” 

“Hear! Hear!” cut in a voice in a 
lazy Ozark drawl. 

Moshkine had stopped in the mid- 


dle of a word. His eloquence had been 
punctured; had been made ludicrous. 

Oh, how he hated the other! Wished 
he could express his hate, brutally! 

His brown eyes contended with 
Skeffington’s blue-gray eyes. Then he 
looked away. Once more he addressed 
Sister Teresita: 

“What I said, goes. The things 
which the Church stole from the 
people will go back to the people.” 

He left the inn; and John Hawkes, 
the English Quaker who had not 
spoken before, remarked: 

“You know—he means it, believes 
in it.” 

“Sure,” agreed Phineas Skeffington. 
“And that’s the worst about skunks. 
They’re so gosh-darned sincere in 
everything—including their smell...” 

* * *». 

Later that evening, after the two 
younger nuns had gone to bed, Sister 
Teresita sat in her room by the win- 
dow and looked out towards the 
chapel. It lifted its humble, wooden, 
rather ugly spire not far off, just be- 
yond the market square where, in 
former days, days of peace and plenty, 
the caravanmen had gathered after 
their long, weary overland trek, from 
Urga and Peiping, bringing tea and 
silk and rice and cotton goods—then 
returning, laden with wool and hides 
and soya beans. 

She remembered how the square 
had looked, at night, in the vivid, 
red-spluttering glare of torches. 

The shaggy, wild-eyed Tartar 
ponies jerking at their pegs. The huge, 
splay-footed, single-humped drome- 
daries couched in rows, their halters 
running upon ground-ropes stretched 
between iron pins, their broad, leath- 
ery lips moving sideways as they 
chewed great clots of boiled pulse or 
long, withered strips of knot-grass. 
And, squatting massively about the 
cook-pots, the caravaneers. Mongols 
all, copper-skinned, thick-chested, 
wide-shouldered; bow-legged from 
years spent in the saddle; dressed in 
felt and leather; crowned by enor- 
mous fur caps tilted at a devil-may- 
care angle. Dipping their hands wrist- 
deep into the savory stew. Laughing, 
yelling, spitting, belching, swapping 
coarse jests and the salty gossip of the 
far roads. Jovial men. Boisterous men. 
Yet, withal, friendly and peaceful... 


O LONGER peace. No longer Mon- 
gols’ uncouth, rollicking gaiety. 

Instead fear. 

Fear in the drifting little clusters 
of lonely men mumbling nervously 
in the shadows. In the illusion, half 
Quixotic and half Neronic, of a Vassily 
Ivanovitch Moshkine. In the stealthy 
footfalls of Bolshevik patrols. In their 
harsh, hysterical challenge, in gut- 
tural Russian: 


THE ‘ft SIGN 

“Who goes there?” 

Fear expressed by sounds. Followeg 
by fear expressed by silence. 

An icy silence—was Sister Teregj. 
ta’s imagining—that was like the 
breath of death... 

Then the silence was shivered by 
the steely, bitter rat-tat-tat of rifle 
fire. The blackness of the night was 
Slashed by a criss-cross of sulphur. 
yellow spurts. And, from the direction 
of the chapel, a high-pitched cry—q 
tattoo of hurrying, scurrying feet— 
the blurred thunder of machine guns 
—another cry that broke off in mid- 
air. 

An unfortunate White Russian— 
thought Sister Teresita—whom they 
had found somewhere in hiding; to 
whom they had given short shrift... 

She dropped on her knees. She 
prayed for the soul of the man, who- 
ever he was. She spoke the first 
prayer that came into her head: 

“God the Father of Heaven, have 
mercy on us! God the Son, Redeemer 
of the world, have mercy on us! God 
the Holy Ghost, have mercy on us...” 

And she interrupted her prayer, 
jumped up, as she heard a faint 
knocking, a faint voice, in English: 

“Let mein...” 


HE ran to the door, opened it. 
A man came in. Rather, stum- 
bled in. Fell into her quickly ex- 
tended arms. 

Phineas Skeffington. Badly wound- 
ed—she saw at once—his white shirt 
spotted with red, his hands, as if in 
terrible pain, tightly joined across his 
breast. 

He was so tall—and the old nun so 
small. But she was strong; strong in 
spirit and strong in flesh. She half 
carried, half dragged him to the nar- 
row cot which was her bed. He lay 
there, motionless, his hands still 
joined across his breast. She looked 
at him. She had nursed so many 
people. She knew it was hopeless. 

He knew, too. 

He told her so in a whisper: 

“All over but the shouting, Sis ...” 

Doubtless he was afraid to die. Even 
the bravest are—and why shouldn't 
they be? 

Yet doubtless, too, this being the 
decent consolation of the brave, he 
overcame his fear by playing—just 
the least little bit—to the galleries; 
by forcing himself to add in a steady 
voice: 

“We've all got to cash in our checks 
some time or other, eh .. .? 

A film spread over his eyes. His jaws 
stiffened, as if paralyzed. They en- 
deavored to shape words—and she 
said, with queerly savage impatience: 

“Keep quiet! You must not try to 
speak!” 

His words came in a whisper: 
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“Got to!” 

He paused; went on: 

“sneaked into the chapel—they 
caught sight of me as I sneaked out— 
put I got away before they recognized 
me—must have thought me a thief— 
just a thief—and they were right—I 
stole something .. .” 

He smiled. It was a curiously boyish, 
impish smile; like that of a ten-year- 
old who has got into his mother’s 
pantry and has made off safely with 
aglass of home-made apple jam or a 
handful of cookies... 

His smile broadened. 

“Sure I stole.” 

“What?” 

“Take a look!” 

He unclasped his tightly joined 
hands. She saw what he had stolen. 
It was the pyx; the sacred vessel 
which holds the unspotted Host. 

“IT knew you were kind of set on 
this—we don’t use ’em in our own 
Church—but—gee whiz!—I’ve always 
been a tolerant cuss, Sis...” 

He sank into a coma. She sat there 
by his side. 


Softly, she repeated his words: 

“I’ve always been a_ tolerant 
ome..." 

Oh, if she knew a prayer of his 
people, his Church! 

But she didn’t... 

And yet, why—she told herself, a 
second later—here, in this pyx, this 
Host still unspotted because it had 
been protected against desecration by 
Phineas Skeffington’s hands, Phineas 
Skeffington’s high, shining courage, 
was a prayer for him—a prayer for all 
the world... 

She gave a little start as she heard 
his faint, questioning whisper: 

“ee ae 

Yl 

“Y’know—that thing you hold in 
your hand—I know you folks believe 
He’s there...” 

“We know He’s there .. .” 

A pause. Then, so thinly: 

“(suess you’re right .. .” 

Another pause: 

. * Fe 

op NY ae 

“I—I’d like His company—along 
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your road. What would I have to do 
to have Him with me the rest of the 
journey .. .?” 

And with firm hands she opened the 
sacred vessel. With staunch soul— 
though her heart, trembling to the 
knowledge of bloody revolution jus‘ 
beyond the window, fought with the 
impulse of craven fear—she bent over 
the bed. She looked into the glazed 
eyes. She read desire there and con- 
sent. She put the unspotted Host be- 
tween the dying man’s lips—they 
were sagging open, as if eager to re- 
ceive—and she said: 

“May the Body of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve thy soul unto life 
everlasting. Amen .. .” 

Forever in life everlasting; and for- 
ever in her own life, her own heart. 

+ a * 

He was in her heart now, today, 
after all these years. He was with her 
in this church. His spirit was here, 
praying to the Lord—and she smiled, 
a little guiltily, as she caught herself 
wondering if, maybe, his spirit had 
kept the slow, slurring Ozark drawl. 








Barricades 
By EAMON McDONOUGH 


Snow heaped on snow, and then, 
Pile the clean snow up again; 
And pack it solid clear about 
To keep your other playmates out. 


For you are young and you are boys 

And you are full of childish joys; 

And you have romped and you have played 
And you have built a barricade. 


But now you little boys are men. 

Pile stone upon a stone again. 

And look upon the thing you've made 
And christen it a barricade. 


Built not for good and not for love 

And not for praise of God above. 

For now you've guns and you've a will 
And you have set your minds to kill. 


A sin upon a sin and then 

Pile another sin again. 

And look upon the Thing you've made 
And christen It a barricade. 


A barricade against your Lord, 

Of coward deeds and foolish word. 
But pity Lord, do not depart! 

Please do not barricade Your heart. 











Penitent 
By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


He has some freckles on his nose 
Ambiguously ranged in rows 
But he will never tell of those. 


Instead, his words shall speak of crime: 
He hates his teacher all the time 
And once he stole a shiny dime; 


And when he might have been quite wise 
And slipped from Satan and his spies 
He told a dozen daring lies. 


Yet bless him, Father, manful mite, 
Whose soul is still not far from white 
These seven years in mortal flight. 


See? Here he comes, his freckled face 
All troubled by this Gothic place 
And timid of God's fiery grace 


That flares on children, makes them clean 
Behind a dark and holy screen 
Where one is heard but never seen. 


Great Augustine, bless this lad! 
Somehow they seem so small and sad, 
These things he did that were so bad... 











‘Lue radio broadcasting stations of 
the United States have been under 
fire constantly over a number of 
years, and on a number of different 
counts. Lending themselves to objec- 
tionable presentations is one, inter- 


ference with freedom of speech 
another, and a lack of proper regard 
for educational programs (which in- 
cludes religious programs) a third. 

Some of the highlights of these 
many years of criticism were the 
deletion of Station KGEF in 1931 
because of the offensive broadcasts 
of the licensee, the Rev. “Bob” 
Shuler; the numerous bills intro- 
duced in Congress calling for the 
reservation of a definite proportion 
of broadcasting facilities for the ex- 
clusive use of educational agencies; 
the investigation made by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
1934, designed to show in what 
measure the stations were discharg- 
ing their public service obligation; 
the outcry raised against the Mae 


West program in 1937; and the con- 
stant criticism of the Rutherford 
broadcasts. At this very moment the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is making an investigation of 
the radio industry to discover if it is 
guilty of monopoly. 

Under our present laws radio sta- 
tion owners are given, free of charge, 
exclusive rights to broadcast from 
given points at given times on given 
frequencies; but they are given these 
rights only conditionally and tem- 
porarily, and they may acquire no 
property interest in them. Indeed, 
the whole of the radio spectrum, in- 
cluding the broadcast band, is the 
property not of any station owner 
or group of station owners, not of 
any commission, not of the govern- 
ment, but of the people. And if it 
were physically feasible, anyone 
would be permitted to set up a 
broadcasting station at any point on 
any frequency that he might choose. 
But it is not physically possible, that 


_ is, without making radio—a valuable 


part of the public domain—alto- 
gether worthless. 

The law on this point is similar 
to that governing all public utilities 
—though radio is not, in the tech- 
nical legal sense, a public utility, 
since the Federal Communications 
Commission has no control over 
rates, etc. In the case of a genuine 
public utility, as a street railway 
company, we can readily see that it 
would be a disservice to the public 
to permit an unlimited number of 
competing companies to operate. In 
fact the streets are not wide enough 
to permit an unlimited number of 
lines, without favoring some with 
good streets and disadvantaging 
others with poor streets—and, any- 
way, there are not enough streets! 
So a private company, (or a few of 
them) is permitted, under an ex- 
clusive franchise, to make a profit 
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out of the use of the public streets; 
and it is only just therefore that 
the company exercise a very tender 
care for the public welfare: that it 
arrange its lines so as best to serve 
the public and not, say, run them by 
the places of business of its largest 
stockholders, for their private ad- 
vantage; that it keep its rolling stock 
in safe condition; that it charge fair 
and reasonable rates, etc. And public 
utility commissions are set up pre- 
cisely for the purpose of seeing that 
these things are done. 


ae parallel with radio is easily 
seen. Private broadcasting inter- 
ests are permitted, under exclusive 
licenses, to make a profit out of the 
use of the publicly owned radio fre- 
quencies. And accordingly the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 requires 
that all broadcast stations shall 
serve “the public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity.” 

This implies a negative obligation, 
a duty not to broadcast things which 
run counter to the public interest, 
convenience and necessity. Radio 
licensees would thus be expected not 
to broadcast “obscene, indecent or 
profane language,” even if the Com- 
munications Act did not—as it does 
—expressly and in these words pro- 
hibit such broadcasts. But their neg- 
ative duty goes even beyond ‘the 
suppression of such language. They 
must see to it, of course, that their 
facilities are not used to slander 
anyone; and they are expected, in 
serving the public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity, not to “ob- 
struct the administration of justice, 
offend the religious susceptibilities 
of thousands, inspire political dis- 
trust and civic discord, or offend 
youth and innocence by the free use 
of words suggestive of sexual im- 
morality.” 

This language, which I have put 
in quotation marks, is not contained 
in the Communications Act nor in 
any other statute; but it does appear 
in the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia 
rendered in the Shuler Case, Trinity 
Methodist Church, South, vs. Federal 
Radio Commission. This Court is the 
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one to which decisions of the Federal 
Communications Commission are 
properly appealable, and the lan- 
guage cited in its interpretation, in 
, of the “public interest, con- 
yenience and necessity” clause in the 
Act. 

What the court said in this case, 
in more detail, is as follows: 

“If it be considered that one in 
possession of a permit to broad- 
cast in interstate commerce may, 
without let or hindrance from 
any source, use these facilities, 
reaching out, as they do, from 
one corner of the country to the 
other, to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, offend the 
religious susceptibilities of thou- 
sands, inspire political distrust 
and civic discord, or offend youth 
and innocence by the free use 
of words suggestive of sexual im- 
morality, and be answerable for 
slander only at the instance of 
the one offended, then this great 
science, instead of a boon, will 
become a scourge, and the Na- 
tion a theatre for the display of 
individual passions and the col- 
lision of personal interests.” 

It appears, then, that broadcasting 
stations, in conforming to their 
statutory obligations as expressed in 
the Communications Act, may not 
broadcast: 

(1) Obscene, indecent, or profane 
language. 

(2) Slanderous matter. 

(3) Matter which obstructs the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

(4) Matter which offends the relig- 
ious susceptibilities of many people. 

(5) Matter: which inspires political 
distrust and civic discord. 

(6) Matter which offends youth 
and innocence with suggestive lan- 
guage. 

Obviously, then, freedom ‘of speech 
on the radio is quite a different, quite 
&@ narrower thing, than freedom of 
speéch generally or than freedom 
of the press. The latter may be 
summed up in the following quota- 
tion from Blackstone: 

“Every freeman has an un- 
doubted right to lay what sen- 
timents he pleases before the 


public; to forbid this is to de- 

stroy the freedom of the press, 

but if he publishes what is im- 

proper, mischievous, or illegal, 

he must take the consequences 
of his own temerity” (4th Bl. 

Com., 151-152). 

So if, for example, a man wants 
to attack the Catholic Church, he is 
perfectly free to do so, as unfairly 
and viciously as he choose, on the 
public rostrum or in the public 
prints; only if he engages in libel 
or slander can anything be done to 
him, and then only subsequently and 
only by the person or persons ag- 


grieved. But it is not so with the ° 


radio. He should be on notice, by 
virtue of the Shuler decision, that 
his broadcasting license will very 
likely be taken away from him if he 
tries it. The remedy here goes be- 
yond mere slander, and is available 
not only to the person specifically 
aggrieved but to any citizen in the 
listening area of the offending sta- 
tion who chooses to make an issue 
of it; and while it is also a subse- 
quent remedy, as regards the first 
offense, it is a previous and most 
effective remedy as regards any pos- 
sible repetitions of the offense. 


HE reason for this distinction is 

not far to seek, and has al- 
ready been suggested. The news- 
paper, the public lecture, are not 
only not public utilities, but are not 
considered, like radio, as impressed 
with a public interest. For, unlike 
the street railway company and the 
radio, there is virtually no limitation 
on the number of newspapers which 
may be published, or the number of 
speeches which may be delivered, at 
a given geographical point. The pub- 
lic is therefore free to look after its 
own interest—every member of the 
public, if he likes, can publish his 
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own paper or deliver his own speech. 
We have already séen that this is 
not so in the case of any public 
utility, like a street railway, or in the 
case of radio. 

It might be mentioned here, in 
passing, that the law regarding slan- 
derous broadcasts is rather hard on 
the station owner. He is legally liable 
for any slanderous matter that goes 
out over his facilities, whether with 
or without his consent. If it is a net- 
work program, he (and that means 
the owner of every station which 
carries the program) is liable, even 
though he had no prior notice of 
the nature of the script; and he is 
liable even if a speaker ad libs the 
slanderous matter over his station. 
In other words, every licensee is 
liable for everything that is broad- 
cast over his station; if it is matter 
offensive on any of the six grounds 
mentioned above it will avail him 
naught to point out that it was 
merely fed to him from the network. 
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This was brought out very clearly 
at the time of the Mae West “Adam 
and Eve” broadcast. 

But, someone may say, if a radio 
station is not permitted to broad- 
cast matter “which offends the re- 
ligious susceptibilities of thousands,” 
how does Judge Rutherford get away 
with it? Simply, in my opinion, be- 
cause the issue has never been 
pushed. A radio station represents a 
large investment; and the Communi- 
cations Commission must think long 


and hard before it revokes a license, 


thus, in considerable measure, de- 
stroying that investment. So if, when 
a given station’s license was up for 
renewal (they are good for only six 
months), an intervening brief was 
filed setting out that the station had 
been operated against the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity in 
carrying the objectionable Watch 
Tower programs, the Commission 
might, in the case of a first offense, 
be disposed nevertheless to grant the 
renewal provided the rest of the sta- 
tion’s record were clear. It would be 
a case of one bad half-hour against, 
say, as much as 265 good half-hours 
each week. I say the Commission 
would be likely (in my opinion) to 
waive the first offense; but I do hon- 
estly think that it would let the 
station owner know that the carry- 
ing of such objectionable programs 
placed a black mark on its record, 
and that it might not go so easily 
with it a second time. 


But this has never been tried, to 


my knowledge. The best that has 
been done, as far as I know, is a 
flurry of protests here and there 
against Judge Rutherford, with no 
detailed setting out of the offensive 
matter broadcast, no reference to a 
particular program, half of the time 
no references even to a particular 
station, and no synchronization with 
the date on which the station’s 
license lapses. The evidential value 
of such protests would seem, to a 
lawyer, of little worth. 


B” this is by way of digression. 
We have seen, up to this point, 
what is the negative duty of a broad- 
cast licensee. He has also a positive 
duty, as has been suggested: A 
duty not only not to broadcast pro- 
grams which are not in the public 
interest, convenience and neces- 
sity, but a duty to broadcast pro- 
grams which are in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 
This is generally called the station’s 
public service obligation. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, for example, could probably 
make more money for itself if it 
sold for commercial use the time 
that it now gives free for presenta- 


tion of the Catholic Hour, the 
Protestant and Jewish broadcasts, 
and all of the other religious, edu- 
cational and cultural broadcasts that 
comprise its schedule of sustaining 
programs—a schedule, incidentally, 
that represents 70% of all its offer- 
ings. And what is true of NBC is 
true, in greater or less degree, of the 
other chains and of each individual 
station. But as we have seen, the 
stations are not given their licenses 
to make profit, but fo serve the pub- 
lic. They may make a profit inci- 
dentally, of course, and they do; but 
the profit is supposed to be incidental. 
What they are primarily called upon 
to do is to serve the public. 


BROAD public service is difficult to 
define, and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission can only 
consider each case as it comes be- 
fore it; it cannot create a definite 
yardstick. Yet there are certain 
considerations that it would seem no 
one, including the Commission, could 
ignore; e.g., that a broad public 
service should include time given to 
entertainment, education, culture in 
general (music, drama, etc.), news, 
informational services depending on 
the location of the station (in a rural 
community, suggestions on farming, 
livestock and grain prices, etc.) and, 
last but not least, religion. 
Furthermore, considering only the 
duty to serve the religious interest, 
convenience and necessity of the 
public, it would seem obvious that 
that service would have to be varied 
to fit the religious complexion of the 
area served by the respective sta- 
tion. A Buddhist program would 
clearly not serve the interest, con- 
venience and necessity of a com- 
munity exclusively Baptist; nor 
would a Baptist program, by itself, 
truly serve the interest, convenience 
and necessity of a community one- 
third Baptist, one-third Jewish, and 
one-third Catholic. And in commu- 
nities where there is more than one 
station, the obligation is on each 
station—one station cannot avoid its 
public service obligation simply by 
pointing out that another station, in 
the same community, is fulfilling it. 
A further consideration is the fact 
that the religious program—in fact, 
all the public service programs—are 
the sine qua non for the commercial 
programs out of which the station 
makes its profit. There is every rea- 
son, therefore, why religious and all 
other public service programs should 
be sustaining programs—that is, 
“free” programs—and no reason, in 
my opinion, why they should be paid 
for. In fact, a paid religious program 
not only sets a bad precedent but 
seems to me to threaten the whole 
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concept of public service program 
No one producing a religious y 
gram, and thus helping the co-¢ 
ating station in fulfilling its py 
service obligation, should pay for 

Lest some good Catholic, ful 
zeal, take what I have written 
as an invitation to run off to 
local station manager and de! 
immediate free statian time, 
suggest a cautionary word. Fir 
all, the conclusions at which I 
arrived up to this point have § 
come to largely by interpretation 
is evident. But the station mana 
may not have thought of it in 
manner and it will be necessary 
convince him. And of course he@ 
not likely to be convinced if he@: 
first offended. ; 3s 

Secondly, while it is my cont 
tion that we Catholics are enti 
to Catholic programs, we cannoé 
pect the station manager to 
them unless they are good Cai 
programs. The point is, thereff 
that before one approaches his k 
station manager, he should be 
pared to offer him an accep 
program—if he has difficulty in 
ranging for a good live talent p 
gram, he can always avail 
of the electrically transcribed C 
olic programs which are on % 
market; and secondly, he shou 
treat the manager with the gre: 
courtesy. If the manager cannot® 
moved by courteous presentation 
the matter, it would still be fool- 
hardy to resort to discourtesy in at- 
tempting to convince him. 


yee next thing is to get enough 
people in the listening area of 
the station to write, wire, or tele- 
phone him in order that he may be 
assured there is a popular demand . 
for such a program. And if this does 
not work, it should be possible t 
enlist the help of business men wh0 
use the local station for advertising 
purposes, either Catholic or nom 
Catholic. But, in all events, the key- 
note should be courtesy. 

That Catholics are letting a lot of 
anti-Catholic stuff get by on the air 
which they need not is evidenced by 
the number of stations which still 
carry Judge Rutherford’s talks; that 
they are not getting as many free 
Catholic programs on the air as they 
are entitled to is proved by the fad 
that at least 300 stations, possibly 
as many as 450, carry no Catholie 
programs at all—and some of thos 
which are carried, alas, are paid 
for. This condition will not improve, 
of course, until Catholics generally 
come to know and appreciate theit 
radio rights much better than they 
do now, and it is with that in mind 
that this article is written. 
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Labor disputes can be settled by other means than violence if each side recognizes certain fundamental principles of justice 


Catholic Workers in the Unions 


Catholic Leaders and Workingmen Must Bring Sound Christian Principles Into the 
Labor Unions to Offset the Communist Influence Which Threatens to Dominate Them 


Any critical Catholic who read 
carefully Mr. Homer Martin’s recent 
testimony before the Dies Committee 
in. Washington could not help but 
ask: what can be done to save our 
Catholic workers? For this reluctant 
witness piled one startling revelation 
upon another of Communist control 
of labor unions. Thus he not only 
confirmed what we set out to prove 
in a previous article in these pages 
(“The Future of Our Catholic Work- 
ers,” December, P. 263) but he pro- 
vided us with every incentive to 
hasten the formulation of ways and 
Means of protecting our Catholic 
workers. 

What immediately strikes one con- 
sidering these ugly facts is the very 
Obvious helplessness of our workers. 


By H. A. FROMMELT 


They outnumber the Communists a 
hundred to one, yet they are under 
Communist domination. There is not 
a C.1.0. affiliate on Mr. Martin’s list 
that does not show a comfortable 
majority of Catholics. Yet there are 
instances, for which proofs can be 
marshaled, where the Communists 
control an entire labor union by oc- 
cupying one important office. The 
single position of educational direc- 
tor serves as the “driver’s seat’ from 
which one union, whose record lies 
before us, is being directed. 

No formulation of plans can pos- 
sibly ignore this very disturbing ca- 
pitulation of our fellow Catholics~to 
the Reds and radicals in the ranks 
of organized labor. Why can a hand- 
ful of Communists control so many 
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of these organizations whose mem- 
bership is so largely Catholic? When 
the answer to this question has been 
incorporated into the plans and the 
strategy of a counter-offensive, 
Christ’s laboring brothers will begin 
the march under His banner. 
Obviously the most trustworthy 
answers to the above question can be 
obtained directly from our Catholic 
workers. “Why do you Catholic 
workers permit these atheistic Com- 
munists and radicals to run you 
around by the nose?” The answer to 
this question invariably is an excla- 
mation of surprise that religion has 
anything to do with it. “What has 
our religion to do with it?” they ask. 
And in the same breath these piti- 
fuily misguided workers express as- 
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tonishment at the assertion that 
hatred of religion inspires those who 
have captured the union of which 
they are members and by means of 
which they are being directed to do 
the work of what is really an anti- 
Christian movement. 


“ HAT has religion to do with it?” 

In that question is expressed 
the great modern heresy of Secular- 
ism to which we Catholics have, in 
such large and alarming measure, 
fallen victims. Our religion consists 
of private devotions, of hearing mass, 
and of frequent and zealous recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. It is an ac- 
tivity associated with Sunday and 
the sanctuary. But suggest to a Cath- 
olic workman that what takes place 
in union meetings, the policies, pro- 
grams and activities of the unions 
are all “theological,” God-related, 
and therefore of vital concern to re- 
ligion, to Christ and His Church, and 
he does not understand. He is dumb- 
founded or sceptical, or both. And if 


he does accept it as sound doctrine ~ 


he will smile at the thought of its 
utter impracticality in these days 
when man has determined to shut 
God out from his industrial world. 

It is this Secularism that has 
stricken our workers with a fatal 
paralysis. According to this perverted 
doctrine, religion has no concern 
with what we do on weekdays and 
outside the sanctuary, and above all 
with what goes on in a labor union. 
A successful counter-offensive that 
will finally restore Christ to the 
world of work and the workers to 
Him must begin by directing its cam- 
paign against this first and strongest 
line of the enemy’s defense. 

The leaders of our offensive, those 
upon whom-must fall the responsibil- 
ity of directing the counter-cam- 
paign and of leading their fellow 
workers, must more than all others 
be convinced that the religion to 
which they are so faithful should 
play a vital part in the labor move- 
ment and in workers’ collective ac- 
tivities. They should not understand 
by this, however, the capture of ex- 
isting unions for religious auspices 
nor the creation of competing unions 
of Catholic workers, but rather the 
conscious application of a Christian 
philosophy of life to labor union di- 
rection and activities. Just as the 
Communists now vigorously apply 
their erroneous principles and phi- 
losophy te control and direct the 
unions, so Catholic workers must ap- 
ply Christian principles and phi- 
losophy. - 

At the same time that we are 
fighting this paralysis of Secularism 
we must batter down the unfortu- 


nate conviction prevalent among our 
workers that because the Church 
warns us of the evils of Communism 
as an atheistic and anti-God move- 
ment she would have us shun all 
association with Communists. A rad- 
ical labor union, according to this 
interpretation, falls under the 
Church’s displeasure and therefore a 
Catholic must avoid it. This sort of 
defensive Catholicism fails to appre- 
ciate the very obvious fact that a la- 
bor union is only as radical or 
Communistic as its leaders are radi- 
cal or Communistic. It does not see 
that the same organization would 
be Christian to the extent that Cath- 
olics participate in its affairs and 
project upon the screen of its activ- 
ities true Catholic social principles. 

That handful of Catholic union 
members who will bring the battle 
onto the floor of union meetings and 
thus: constitute the spearhead of the 
attack must be impregnated with 
sound Catholic principles. They must 
be thoroughly convinced that relig- 
ion has a vital part to play in every 
activity of life, and above all in the 
labor unions. They must be con- 
vinced that unless they make their 
saving influence felt in these asso- 
ciations they will be taken over by 
the enemy—atheistic Communism. 
Our plan for a counter-offensive, 
then, must begin with this all-im- 
portant work of education and train- 
ing. A select few of Christ’s laboring 
brethren, chosen to lead the attack, 
must be made zealous not only for 
their own salvation but for the 
spreading of His Kingdom through- 
out industrial America—one of the 
greatest strongholds of paganism 
anywhere in the world. 

Here we are primarily concerned 
with an immediate plan that will 
meet the crisis we now face. Our 
strategy and methods must meet 
those. of the enemy. Communists 
have captured numerous labor unions 
by skilfully placing a few key men in 
positions of leadership. These posi- 
tions must be retaken immediately. 
We must leave to a long-term educa- 
tional program the task of providing 
these leaders with an adequate back- 
ing of rank and file members. 


} S proarns of the plan by which we 
propose to carry the battle for 
our workers onto the floor of union 
meetings begin with the pastor of 
the industrial parish. After the 
Bishop, this program must be con- 
ducted under the immediate auspices 
of pastors of parishes in which Cath- 
olic workers are active members. No 
one is better able to choose from the 
parish roster those best qualified to 
assume leadership in the campaign. 
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The Catholic workers so 
should possess not only those natural 
qualifications essential to organiza. 
tion and leadership activities, py 
above all they must possess the 
power of developing an enlighteneg 
and convinced Christian outlook 
They must be trained to apply the 
Christian viewpoint to all problems 
but above all to labor problems. 

The interest and co-operation of 
the pastor are extremely important, 
By word and action he can giv 
sanction and blessing to the under: 
taking. Not only can he assist in edy- 
cating his chosen leaders in a Chris.: 
tian philosophy of life and work, 
but he can batter down the barrier 
of a false defensive Catholicism, 
Even more, the pastor can impoge 
on these leaders the duty of carrying 
this fight in behalf of God and coun- 
try into the labor union and onto the. 
floor of its meetings and delibera- 
tions. 


| > peepee shows that at this point 
an omission is frequently made 
that leads to failure. And this is the 
second item in our plan, namely, 
the appointment to the pastor of an 
assistant who will map every step in 
the actual campaign on the floor of 
the union meetings. He must be a 
worker, a tried and true union man, { 
skilled in: union maneuverings and 
tactics. It is his job, with the help 
and advice of the pastor, to map the 
campaign to be carried on. As a 
strategist he will find it necessary to 
be seconded by a personnel already 
trained in the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful campaigning. 

The third major item. in our pro- 
gram comprises what is necessary 
for this training, namely, the courses 
and other educational paraphernalia 
that must be part of the equipment. 
To meet the existing crisis in labor's 
ranks we must confine the immedi- 
ate education of these prospective 
leaders to parliamentary law, public 
speaking and a summary review and 
interpretation of the Social Ency- 
clicals. For more than this there is 
not time left to us. All the other ob- 
viously valuable courses and studies 
must be incorporated into a long- 
term program such as can best be 
carried on under the auspices of 
Catholic workers’ schools. 

The field into which it is planned 
to send forth these workers is per- 
haps the most stubbornly and inten- 
sively pagan area in the moder 
world. An apostleship of prayer must 
be formed to provide these workers 
with Heaven’s necessary graces. 
this is the last and most important 
item in this proposal to save our 
Catholic laborers for Christ. 
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Family Allowances 


Americans Might Profit By the Example of Many European Countries That Have Adopted 
the System of Family Allowances To Provide Increased Income For Increased Burdens 


W: HEAR not a little today of the 
family living wage. The term means 
that a wage-earning man should get 
an income sufficient to support him- 
self and his family in at least frugal 
comfort. It is based on the funda- 
mental human right that the in- 
dividual has to marry and rear a 
family, and upon the fact that the 
wage which a worker gets in return 
for his labor is commonly the only 
source of income which he has for 
the support of himself and his 
family. 

The family living wage, upheld in 
the labor encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, is quite generally 
accepted in principle today. But 
while accepted in principle it is not 
commonly observed in _ practice. 
Great numbers of workingmen do 
not get a family living wage. Neither 
the automatic forces of competition 
nor the benevolence of employers 
have enabled the majority of adult 
male workers to command the means 
necessary to rear a family in ac- 
cordance with reasonable standards. 
Nor is it likely that, for quite some 
years to come, they will be enabled 
to do so through trade union action 
or a family wage enforced by law. 

The wages and hours bill recently 
passed by Con- 
gress and now 
in effect in the 
United States 
provides as a 
minimum only 
$11 a week in 
general and $16 
a week for par- 
ticular industries, 
that is, from $572 
to $822 a year, 
granted the work- 
ers have full-time 
employment. It 
need not be added 
that such wages 
do not constitute 
@ family living 
wage. Indeed, in 
our larger Amer- 
ican cities it 
would take twice 
the higher of the 
two figures to en- 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


able a family of five or six to live in 
frugal comfort—to be able to afford 
suitable food, clothing and shelter, 
to provide for proper educational, 
recreational, cultural and religious 
activities, and to care for such emer- 
gencies as sickness, unemployment 
and old age. 

Fully half of our workingmen do 
not get such a wage. And conditions 
in this regard are certainly no bet- 
ter in European countries. It is these 
facts that account for the origin and 
growth in a considerable number of 
countries of systems of so-called 
family allowances. 

Family allowances aim at provid- 
ing increased income in view of in- 
creased family burdens. They provide 
for a basic wage for all male work- 
ers—whether married or unmarried 
—in an industry, and then for a 
supplementary allowance to heads 
of families, the amount commonly 
being based on the number of chil- 
dren in the family. 

Family allowances are a recent 
development. In ,Finland, France, 
Germany and Sweden, they had 
been developed to some extent be- 
fore the World War. During and im- 
mediately following the War they 
grew rapidly. In fact they were in- 
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Family allowances assist those burdened with heavy family responsibilities 


stituted during the period of conflict, 
1914 to 1918, in the State civil service, 
or in private industry in the ma- 
jority of European countries. For a 
time in the ’twenties the practice of 
making grants in private industry 
declined in the majority of countries 
that had tried it. France and Bel- 
gium were perhaps the main excep- 
tions to this. Particularly during the 
depression period has the allowance 
system shown renewed growth again. 
European governments are taking 
greater and greater interest in it, 
and are promoting it through legis- 
lation. The depopulation crisis un- 
doubtedly accounts in no small 
measure for this. 

Family allowances may be roughly 
divided into two classes; allowances 
paid under legal enactments and al- 
lowances in the form of voluntary 
grants made by private employers. 
It is quite generally agreed today 
that allowances should not be left to 
voluntary action by employers and 
employees, but that they should be 
established and enforced by law 
everywhere. 

It would be difficult for an individ- 
ual employer to put the system of 
family allowances into effect. If he 
were to cut down the wages of un- 

married men to 

a point where 

they would be 

just sufficient to 

support them- 

selves, plus some 

allowance for sav- 

ing, these work- 

ers would tend to 

give up their jobs 

and go to other 

plants where the 

higher and com- 

petitive wage 

scale prevailed. 

The logical result 

would be that the 

employer in ques- 

tion would soon 

find himself sad- 

dled with a very 

es high ratio of de- 
* pendents and his 
costs considerably 
higher than if the 
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A World Not Our Own 


It is More Important to Realize the Perils of the Present Than to 
Know How They Compare With the Dangers of Past Centuries 


RECENT magazine editorial 
very interestingly cited the com- 
ments made by a Pastor on his fifth 
assistant’s sermon. These and those 
of the “more mature assistants” in- 
dicated they had “viewed somewhat 
casually his profound generaliza- 
tions on the general condition of the 
world,” and youth could consider it- 
self rebuked by age. 

“The world today is spiritually 
pankrupt,” the young priest had de- 
clared. “Never in history has the 
challenge of materialism been so 
definitely flung down at the feet of 
God’s Church. . . . We are called 
upon to put on the armor of faith 
and to accept the challenge.” 

To these points in the sermon, the 
Pastor rejoined: “It is all true 
enough, young man. It was true in 
the time of Christ, as His language 
reminds us, and in the time of the 
Fathers, as their writings indicate. 
Peter the Hermit, St. Bernard and 
other great preachers said of their 
periods what you said of ours this 
morning. I don’t object to the con- 
demnation of this jittery world of 
ours. It is a safe enough generaliza- 
tion since it would take years and 
an army of social experts to prove 
you wrong.” 

Now the particular moral, which 
the editor was drawing, was based 
on the fact that the assistant’s lan- 
guage demonstrated that he took 
himself too seriously. Therefore the 
Pastor was correct in his indiffer- 
ence to the young man’s sermon. But 
despite the editor’s intention I think 
Many would sympathize with the 
fifth assistant, for it would seem 
that both the Pastor and editor were 
indulging in a little illogic. 

Certainly the editor cannot main- 
tain that the statement—“the world 
today is spiritually bankrupt”—is a 
profound observation. Irrespective of 
its truth, the charge has been made 
80 repeatedly that it has almost be- 
come a cliché. Doubtless the young 
priest was attempting to furbish an 
old assertion with some new data 
and, even if materialism has more 
strongly challenged God’s Church in 
the past, his hyperbole is excusable. 

But the Pastor gets himself thor- 
oughly tangled. He admits the ser- 
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mon is all “true enough” but 
concludes that it is only a safe gen- 
eralization because social experts 
would have to take years to prove 
it wrong. It was true in the time 
of Christ, although in that period 
materialism could not have chal- 
lenged a Church which was not ac- 
tually founded until Pentecost. And 
if the Church of prefiguration is 
meant, it should be noted that the 
ancient Hebrew religion was not 
challenged by the world since it did 
not strive to conquer the entire 
world but remained a _ possession 
peculiar to a certain race. 


HE important point is that the 

Pastor misconstrued the issue. 
To him the question was: Is this 
age any worse than others which 
have preceded it? And, in common 
with many others, he implicitly as- 
sumed with a great deal of compla- 
cency that it is not. To him and his 
kind there exists a _ particularly 
vicious fallacy in maintaining the 
contrary, when actually it is even 
more fallacious to argue that the 
world, in its moral aspects, is static. 
The complacency of the Pastor is 
really very much more dangerous to 
his proper filling of office than the 
possibility that the assistant will fail 
to do his because he takes himself 
too seriously. 

Granting that the world in its 
grabbing for the materialistic may 
have passed through more serious 
crises does not justify equanimity 
when today another crisis, of what- 
ever minor degree, faces us. It is 
more important for the Pastor, since 
his influence is greater and the 
scope of his work larger than that 
of the assistant, to realize the perils 
of the present, and these divested of 
any concern whether such perils are 
graver in this decade than they were 
in past centuries. 

If the preachings of Our Lord had 
not evidenced His thorough under- 
standing of conditions as they truly 
were in His age and as they would 
be until the end of time, the mes- 
sages of the gospels would have lost 
something of their effectiveness. And 
the effectual preacher of today can- 
not blind himself, through a smug 
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contemplation of the evils against 
which Peter the Hermit and St. 
Bernard inveighed, to conditions as 
they exist around him. 

It is true that the Church’s con- 
cern is almost exclusively with the in- 
dividual. She does not, as do so many 
social systems and workers, content 
herself with improving mankind in 
the aggregate. The true significance 
of her teachings, which are Christ’s, 
is that the general morality of the 
world can be increased only by the 
individual John and Mary Doe step- 
ping up their own morality. She is 
no more content with the little bet- 
ter than average than she is with 
the average. The lower than average 
must not only bring himself up to 
the average but all must advance 
in perfection. 

The world has been singled out 
as one of our enemies and it is im- 
portant for the children of the 
Church to know, either through di- 
rectly acquired knowledge, or in- 
structions, just in what that world 
consists. Unless cloistered, they must 
live in the world, however they may 
attempt to be in but not of it. If a 
man had to live with a dog it is 
necessary that he should know that 
the dog has a tendency to hydro- 
phobia which will develop if he is 
not properly handled. And it would 
be very much better for him to be 
warned that the dog is more danger- 
ous than he really is, if any exag- 
geration is to be used, instead of 
being told that the dog is really 
safer than his history has proved. 


_— can be no question of the 


warning which the Church, 
through her appointed ministers, 
gives constantly to those under her 
care. The Popes throughout history 
have with few exceptions spoken out 
against the evils of the times—evils 
which may be found in any age or 
evils which are dominant in or pe- 
culiar to a particular one. They have 
spoken both to those of their fold 
and to all mankind. 

But whereas those who heed such 
warnings may be thoroughly aware 
of the evils with which the world 
is fraught, it is really vital that they 
should understand something of the 
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forces which are behind these evils. 
Satan comes “like a thief in the 
night” and one apprised of the ways 
of his coming and the disguises 
which he assumes will be better pre- 
pared to resist. His preparations 
very frequently have been at a re- 
mote distance and it is important to 
frustrate them there if this can be 
done. 

In its attack on certain types of 
movies, the Legion of Decency was 
implicitly recognizing the need of 
undoing Satan’s remote work. No 
one would argue that a youth, after 
seeing a desperado mow down an of- 
ficer and escape with a payroll, 
would leave the theatre and imme- 
diately snatch the first purse he saw 
unguarded. Nor that a discontented 
husband, on seeing how simply the 
movie hero solved his love problems 
by divorce, would take the next train 
for Reno. The real evil lies in the 
ideas which such movies communi- 
cate. Violation of the law pays in 
one case; and divorce is a happy 
remedy in the other. Such ideas 
take root and, when they are re- 
enforced by personal observation 
and constant reiteration from other 
corroborative sources, may eventu- 
ally flower. 


N™ public opinion, which is an- 


other method of designating 
rules of thought laid down by a ma- 
jority, plays a very much larger, if 
subtler, part in a person’s life than 
he is apt to admit. There is a dis- 
inclination on the part of many men 
to be different from their fellows 
and particularly from those with 
whom they are immediately, even if 
temporarily, associated: one does 
not like to refuse meat on Friday 
because he would be doing so alone; 
another is ribald because the smok- 
ing-car company is; a third does not 
go to Church because his associates 
agree that God can be worshipped 
as well on the golf course. 

In America, unfortunately, we 
know that the greater part of pub- 
lic opinion is not shaped by Catholic 
philosophy. We are called a Chris- 
tian country but that civilization 
which made it so was Protestant and 
by its very nature, which permits in- 
dividual latitudinarianism, one which 
was doomed to fail in the preserva- 
tion of its best. 

In this failure of Protestantism 
Catholics, too, suffer. For they, being 
a minority, have not been able to 
take over the task of imposing their 
ideology on the country. Instead this 
has been seized by a force which is 
much more inimical than its prede- 
cessor and over to which many who 
knew Protestant allegiance have 
gone. Whether we call this force 

















As page on page of some great tome is turned, 

With tales of love and hate, of joy and pain, 

So with each sunset on men’s souls are burned 

The records of their deeds, for loss or gain. 

What eyes that saw time’s harvest have not yearned 
For fields less filled with chaff, and more with grain! 


Sundown 
By J. CORSON MILLER 


Softly the sun sinks downward in the sky, 
Below the hill, the barn, the wooded way; 
The heavens wore unblemished blue all day, 
The air is still as sorrow’s voiceless cry. 
Against the walls of gold the wild geese fly— 
This sun that unguessed centuries held sway, 
Bathing Rome's legions red in war's array, 
Shines full on many, who tonight must die. 











materialism or by any other name, 
the fact remains that public opinion 
today is set away from the philoso- 
phy and teachings of the Church. 

It is this fact which the fifth as- 
sistant priest recognized with a pos- 
sible show of exaggeration. Yet 
there can be no doubt that he, as 
he did, should have given his con- 
gregation some warning that it 
should be prepared for an intense 
struggle, either higher or lesser in 
degree than that which confronted 
the past one, three, fifteen or sixty 
generations—a struggle which may 
be more difficult to recognize be- 
cause it is in the realm of ideas and 
philosophy. It would be well if he 
could have conveyed to them some 
understanding of the new angles of 
attack which they can expect and 
that public opinion on ethical and 
moral questions is something which 
oftentimes must be resisted. 

This latter fact has not been given 
as much importance in Catholic 
education as its nature deserves. 
How many boys and girls, with a 
long training in Catholic teachings, 
emerge into the world to find it a 
strange place in thought? What they 
conceived to be the normal is soon 
learned to be the abnormal. Thus 
they find no books in school li- 
braries to undeceive them and sud- 
denly the great majority of modern 
literature confronts them with a 
people béing “natural,” “escaping 
from inhibitions,” riding to happi- 
ness no matter where or how. Some- 
how these young boys and girls were 
not prepared to be “different.” 





They can cling to what they were 
taught—the Ten Commandments, 
the precepts of the Church and 
other guides to morals—but some do 
not. They knowingly sin until even- 
tually they take their stride with 
public opinion and dismiss sin itself 
as a medieval idea which has lost 
its reality. The Ten Commandments 
become antediluvian—a word with 
which the modern shunts off all 
with which he does not agree—and 
Sister Mary or Father John was a 
good but mistaken teacher who 
didn’t know any better because a 
religious life had kept her, or him, 
from a true knowledge of the world 
as it is today. 

“The world” in catechism classes, 
listed with “the flesh and the devil,” 
has a far-away sound. It is remote 
and intangible and obviously what 
is meant by it is certainly not so 
much ocean, land, so many moun- 
tains, streams, beasts and inanimate 
objects. It is not all people, and men 
and women do not go about in sec- 
tions reserved for and marked 
“sheep” and “goats.” 

“The world” in the sense which 
the Church means can be made real 
not only to the Catholic student but 
to many adults who have missed its 
understanding either through lack 
of instruction or through the shel- 
teredness of their lives. But this 
“making real” cannot be achieved if 
those who attempt it do not them- 
selves see it to be real, and real both 
in its direct and visible manifesta- 
tions and in its indirect and intan- 
gible influences. 











The Abuse of Property 


The Abuse of Property Has Reached Such Extremes in the Modern World That in 
Desperation Men Are Seeking Relief in Remedies That Are Worse Than the Disease 


Property, like any other natural 
human right or function, may be 
abused; that is, used wrongly. 

Whenever any natural right or 
function.is abused, it produces a par- 
ticular state of evils, peculiar to that 
abuse, and once those evils take root 
their effects will grow worse and 
worse, so that we may get catastrophe 
unless we find a remedy. 

When men are suffering under the 
strain of any great evil, they neces- 
sarily seek for a remedy, and they seek 
for that: remedy the more passion- 
ately and insistently according to the 
strain which the evil imposes upon 
them. But if they take refuge in a 
false remedy, their last state will be 
worse than their first. Men are spe- 
cially liable to take refuge in a false 
remedy in proportion as the evil they 
suffer is more intense. The greater 
the strain, the more they are impelled 
to snatch at the remedy which ap- 
pears to be the most obvious at the 
moment: the more they are inclined 
to follow “the line of least resistance.” 

Now it rarely happens that this 
“line of least resistance” is the right 
line and that the most immediate and 
obvious way out of some evil is the 
way that will really liberate us from 
it and liberate us for good. Nine times 
out of ten the immediate, passionate, 
obvious solution to which we fly under 
strain turns out to be a blind alley, 
providing no exit from our situation. 

We shall see in what follows how 
the abuse of property has already led 
to strains almost intolerable to man 
and threatens further and even worse 
evils: how, under this threat, men will 
grasp at immediate relief and how 
that immediate relief may prove 
ultimately even worse for them than 
the suffering they already endure. 

But, to point out the truth that 
false remedies for intense evils are 
worse than the evils themselves, and 
that such false remedies present 
themselves with a special insistence 
and appeal, is not enough. What is 
hecessary is to find a true remedy 
under penalty of catastrophe. 

The attempt to remedy an evil by 
Wrong methods is always disastrous, 
and here a parallel will help us to 
understand the danger. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


There have been many cases in the 
past of people being taken with sud- 


den pains and dying in torment 
. through what we now know to be in- 


flammation of the vermiform ap- 
pendix. This acute attack upon the 
human organism, we call today “ap- 
pendicitis.” When the cause of these 
attacks was unknown, they were 
sometimes treated as cases of poison- 
ing. The victim was bled or given vio- 
lent emetics; in either case, the effect 
was only to weaken the tortured or- 
ganism and painful death resulted in- 
stead of a cure. When the danger was 
understood, the right remedy was ap- 
parent; the cutting out of the in- 
flamed appendix restored the patient 
and all was well. The following up of 
the false clue had proved worse than 
the original disease. It had been es- 
sential to make a right diagnosis, that 
is, a right judgment unon the nature 
of the trouble and its cause. Failing 
that, a wrong remedy would be at- 
tempted with disastrous results. 


Ww: must, therefore, approach this 
problem—abuse of property, the 
evils resulting therefrom, the false 
remedy for such and true remedy to 
be followed—by the following three 
steps: 

First, we must examine and define 
the nature of the abuse of property 
and the evils which it involves; next, 
we must consider what false remedy 
immediately appeals to men and 
what dangers are hidden in that ap- 
peal, that is, why the false remedy is 
apparently so obvious and at the same 
time so dangerous. Lastly, we must 
seek a true remedy and, having found 
it, apply it. 

The first of these three divisions, we 
approach in the present article. We 
shall ask what is the abuse of prop- 
erty going on around us today, its 
nature and the evil effects which pro- 
ceed from it—effects necessarily evil 
because their root, the abuse of a 
natural right, is evil. 

The abuse of property, which has 
today reached such lengths and is 
subjecting mankind to such intoler- 
able strains, is often called by the 
convenient name “Capitalism,” or— 
when it exists as it does among us in 
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the shape of great town populations, 
subject to unjust mechanical condi- 
tions, insecurity and insufficiency of 
livelihood—“Industrial Urban Capi- 
talism.” 

This, then, we deal with today. 

The.modern abuse of property is es- 
sentially the treating of property as 
a purely personal institution with no 
corresponding social side to it. Prop- 
erty is indeed a personal institution; 
that is the whole meaning of the 
words “private property.” But if we 
treat it as a personal institution alone, 
owing no duties to society, we shall at 
once begin to misuse it, and by its 
misuse to create increasing evils. For 
property is at once a personal institu- 
tion and a social one. 

Private property must co-exist with 
duties to men and families other than 
the person who possesses and to all 
society. It can only healthily exist, for 
instance, when the rights of the fam- 
ily as well as of the individual are re- 
membered. The rights of society as a 
whole must also be remembered and, 
even more than the rights of so- 
ciety, the general health of society. 
Moreover, the personal character of 
property must be modified by what 
we saw in the last article—the limits 
to the use of property. If we trans- 
gress those limits, we do not use prop- 
erty but abuse it. Because a man has 
a right of property and may therefore, 
within reason, decide what his family 
shall eat, how they shall be clothed, 
whether and in what manner they 
shall be housed, he has not therefore 
the right to starve them nor to 
furnish food which makes them ill, 
nor to clothe them in a grossly in- 
sufficient or grossly ridiculous fashion, 
nor to turn them out of doors, leaving 
them without a roof over their heads, 
simply from his personal caprice. 


I’ 1s also an abuse of property to 
treat it in such a fashion that it 
leads to unjust contracts and conse- 
quent oppression of others. It is espe- 
cially an abuse of the rights of prop- 
erty to handle property so that the 
owner thereof establishes a monopoly 
in some necessary function or article 
and thereby acquires over his fellows 
powers of coercion, preventing that 
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property from belonging to any other 
private citizen. It is an abuse of prop- 
erty to use it for the purposes of 
withholding essential information on 
public affairs or for the dissemination 
of falsehood on important matters, 
especially on matters which concern 
the property and freedom of others. 
Especially is it an abuse of property 
to restrict it to a smaller and smaller 
number of families, leaving the 
masses destitute and therefore utterly 
dependent on the few owners. 
Another way of putting this truth 
(that the abuse of property, especially 
the abuse of property in the modern 
world, has at its root the forgetfulness 
of the social aspect of property) is to 


emphasize the evils of unrestricted, 


competition. 


ROPERTY is a good thing, a natural 

right and a right without which 
the exercise of free will is maimed. 
But if we let it run riot and claim 
that man in seeking property may 
ruin his fellows at large and without 
restraint, by lawless competition, then 
such unrestricted competition will not 
only be an abuse of property, but will 
lead to the destruction of property in 
the mass of our fellow citizens. Un- 
restricted competition will ultimately 
and inevitably cause the eating up of 
the smaller man by the greater until 
a few control all the rest of the com- 
munity. 

This evil of abuse in the rights of 
property proceeds from one ultimate 
cause, which is greed. It is the vice of 
greed, permitted and unrestrained 
and fostered by insufficient laws and 
by a false philosophy, which is the 
ultimate source of the whole problem. 

Mankind guarded against the evil 
effects of greed by various forms of 
true social philosophy, of which the 
most satisfying, the most permanent 
and true was that provided by the 
Catholic Church when it permeated 
society. The Guild, the members of 
which were owners of the means of 
production, the Village Community 
in which the small farmer was safe- 
guarded in his ownership and in the 
fruits of his labor, the customary 
limits imposed upon the dues and 
taxes payable to the State or to the 
local authorities—all these were so 
many devices for preventing greed 
from running riot, for safeguard- 
ing the small owner and therefore 
the general institution of property 
throughout society. 

Another set of laws and customs 
which further tended to prevent un- 
due competition were those concerned 
with maintaining the “just price.” It 
may not be possible to define within 
very narrow limits what the just price 
of a thing may be, what for instance 
may be the legitimate amount of 


profit in a commercial transaction 
and what is exorbitant. But the gen- 
eral ethical sense of a just price and 
the attempt to attain it will always 
distinguish a sane society from an 
unhealthy society rotten with greed. 

Another institution which had 
great strength in Catholic times was 
the prohibition of forestalling—what 
we call today “cornering the market.” 
To attempt to obtain a monopoly on 
some general article of necessary use 


was punishable under heavy penalties ~ 


and should of course be punishable in 
any healthy society today. This ap- 
plies not only to the prime necessities, 
such as wheat, but to any commodity 
of which the community will have a 
real need. 

For instance, a little time ago, when 
it was found necessary to increase the 
armaments of Great Britain, a group 
of men, including a prominent banker 
who was also a politician, tried to 
make a corner in certain materials 
necessary for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. These worthies proposed to 
hold up the community in its need 
and to say: “You shall not have the 
power to defend yourselves against 
your enemies until you pay us (say) 
double what you would have to pay in 
an open and free market for the ma- 
terials of your defense.” These crim- 
inals failed in their design, but it was 
only by accident that they failed— 
through their own ignorance. They 
were not punished because power lay 
in the hands of their fellow politi- 
cians and dog does not eat dog. This 
attempt and the failure to punish it 
were very grave examples of social 
and moral corruption among us. 

The tendency to abuse the right of 
property is also corrected by the 
presence in society of collegiate prop- 
erty and a certain proportion of State 
or public property. We spoke of both 
of these in the last article and saw 
their use. They act as a sort of fly- 
wheel regulating and preserving pri- 
vate property which exists side by 
side with them. Thus, monastic and 
educational institutions and certain 
other forms of corporate activity are 
collegiate in character and help to 
strengthen the institution of private 
property all round. 


eat can prevent the moral 
abuse of property if excessive 
greed is present in a society and is 
given free rein. When that spirit ap- 
pears and when it can work its will, 
rights of property are so abused that 
property becomes the enemy of right 
living instead of an ally; and this is 
particularly the case when, through 
the action of unrestrained competi- 
tion, the absence of guilds and regu- 
lating laws and the denial of the 
doctrine of the “just price,” property 
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drifts into the hands of a few, lea 
the rest of the families in the State 
destitute. Such a state of affairs 
which is that of modern, industria) 
urban capitalism, is (as the rei 
Pope has admirably said) “not far 
removed from slavery.” Under 
system, men work without hope, 
work under a compulsion which, 
is not physical (as in the case 
slavery) is just as effective in 
stroying individual freedom. 

As long as the wage earner 
entertain a reasonable chance of end. 
ing up with some useful, moderate 
amount of property for himself and 
his family to hold permanently, go 
long the wage earner could work 
hopefully and, therefore, happily. But 
when one generation of politicians 
followed on another and still there 
appeared no chance of ownership, and 
then a third generation and still no 
chance of ownership; when the small 
business and small store and the 
farmer went under on every side, eat- 
en up by competition and by usury, 
then the conditions for the mass of 
men became intolerable. The abuse 
of property had led to what was in 
effect the very negation of property. 
For property exists in order to secure 
human safety and dignity and to es- 
tablish the security of the family. But 
the slave or half-slave can have no 
dignity nor security and, very often, 
he cannot even have sufficiency. 










































































— is another and perhaps worse 
evil following on the abuse of 
property as we now have it: a lack 
of permanence. If possession be not 
permanent as well as secure, the 
whole life of the possessor is poisoned. 
Now the abuse of property has made 
possession the victim of speculation. 
Only very large accumulations can 
hope for permanence in these days 
and even very large accumulations 
are constantly breaking down. Even 
the very rich are looted by fierce 
enemies of their own kidney; even 
among them, there is hardly such a 
thing left as “founding a family.” As 
for secure, small ownership, it has 
practically disappeared. ‘ 

In the intolerable strain of such 4 
diseased state of affairs, one remedy 
lies apparently obvious and open for 
immediate acceptance. That remedy 
is the elimination of private property. 

But to accept a false remedy is 
worse than the endurance of the ills 
we have. The reigning Pope has again 
put it in an exact phrase: “The rem- 
edy is worse than the disease.” 

In our next article, we shall con- 
sider this false remedy and see why 
it must be rejected. Only when we 
have done this can we discover the 
true remedy for the economic disease 
of the modern world. 


































































































She smiled at them, triumph and 
@ queer amusement in her eyes. 
“His name?” she asked mockingly 


Soldier of Spain 


By AILEEN O’BRIEN 


As IT so often happens in Spain, 
the mountains, in the fading glow of 
day, seemed transparent. 

The girl was leaning against one of 
the granite pillars of the terrace, look- 
ing far down the narrow valley to 
where those ghostly shadows cut a 
jagged purple line against the clear 
green of the sky. Then her gaze 
wandered up the valley, where the 
pine trees nestled deep down against 
the wind. Opposite, the mountains 
were startling in their solid clearness, 
80 near she felt she had only to put 
out her hand to touch them. A silver 
shadow, like a curtain, crept up, inch 
by inch, putting out the fire of the 
sunset on their snow-covered peaks. 

In the deep, throbbing stillness a 
sound began to grow till it finally be- 
came a thing by itself throbbing 
against the silence. She looked up. 
A fleet of planes was crossing, like a 
flight of geese. She had seen them a 
few hours before, flying towards 
Salamanca, and had phoned in to let 
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them know, on the hundredth chance 
that the observers had missed them. 
Now they were returning to Madrid. 
One was missing and she wondered 
whether it was an anti-aircraft gun 
at Salamanca that had got him. She 
wondered also whether they had 
managed to bomb the city. 

Steps sounded behind her, and the 
odd-job man was beside her. 

“Reds, Juan José,” she said, point- 
ing to where the planes were just 
visible now above the peaks. 

Juan José grinned. 

“Dirty Russians,” he said. 

The girl smiled. 

“Dirty Russians,” repeated Juan 
José. “I’ve built up the fire in the hall, 
Senorita. It’s getting cold; you had 
better come in.” With a last malevo- 
lent glance towards the spot where 
the planes had disappeared, he strode 
into the inn. 

When the girl came down to dinner 
there were some men sitting by the 
fire. They had drawn the tall straw 
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cushions under the huge overhanging 
stone mantel and held their hands 
out to the blaze. 

“Foreigners,” whispered Juan José 
as he passed her on his way for more 
wood. 

She smiled. That was obvious. They 
were not wearing uniforms, and the 
backs of their heads were not Span- 
ish. As she approached them across 
the stone-flagged floor, they turned 
and rose. They introduced themselves. 
Two Englishmen, a Hollander and a 
German—special correspondents on 
their way to Talavera and the Madrid 
front. She said that she was Irish and 
was waiting for a consignment of first 
field dressings to arrive from England. 
Then she also would go on to Madrid. 

Juan José, resplendent in white 
gloves, approached with sherry. She 
spoke to him in Spanish. One of the 
Englishmen looked up, surprised. 

“You seem to know Spanish very 
well.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ve always known 
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Spain also.” Then, as if she were 
thinking out loud, she added. “Some- 
times I think that I am Spanish. Now 
at any rate I am. Nothing else exists 
for me.” There was silence, while they 
watched her. 

“T suppose you have many friends 
still in Madrid.” The Englishman’s 
voice was deferential. 

Something curled up tight inside 
her. Then, with an effort, she laughed. 

“You must be new here. That’s the 
first thing foreign correspondents 
want. Thrilling stories of escape. 
Poignant stories of waiting for news. 
But the truth is really banal. We are 
resigned. We just wait, really, quite 
calmly.” 


HE GERMAN shifted on his stool. 

“Isn’t there an Italian proverb 
which says that resignation is the 
death of the soul?” 

“The man who said that was an 
anarchist,” she answered. “Of course, 
many of the things we claim are the 
will of God are only the ill-will of 
man ia. 

“The man who claims that is a big 
capitalist,” interrupted the German, 
smiling. 

She laughed. 

“Aereed. But what I wished to say 
was that it is often the will of God 
that we suffer for the ill-will of man.” 

The second Englishman was roused. 

“Do I understand you to say that 
you don’t blame those you call the 
Reds for what is happening in Spain?” 

The girl looked him straight in the 
eyes. 

“I defy you to produce a Spaniard 
on our side who holds that. If we who 
were responsible for the past hundred 
years in Spain had lived up to that 
responsibility, this catastrophe could 
have been avoided.” 

The Englishman was interested. 

“Do you mind if I put that down?” 

“Not at all.” 

There was a silence; then the Eng- 
lishman spoke again, with. a puzzled 
frown. 

“But if you believe that the Reds 
are not to blame why are you fighting 
them?” 

“Tf I were a Spaniard,” said the girl, 
“I would not understand that. ques- 
tion, but, not being one, I do under- 
stand. Death is not the remedy for 
illness, merely the effect, just as Com- 
munism is the outcome of bad govern- 
ment, not its remedy. When you read 
Pickwick Papers you probably laughed 
at Weller’s story of the man who cut 
his son’s head off to cure him of 
squinting, and yet that is what you 
advocate in Spain if you object to our 
fighting.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite see what 
you mean.” 

“Well, through our carelessness, or 


badness, or whatever you wish to call 
it, something quite as essential to 
Spain as the boy’s head was to him, is 
in danger of being lost. We can either 
stand by and see the head cut off or 
we can fight to keep the head, re- 
solved to cure the squint by less radi- 
cal means.” 

The Englishman was staring at the 
fire. 

“What is so essential to;Spain?” 

“Something England sold for a 
plate of lentils. Her Faith.” 

The Englishman smiled. 

“But surely, Spain is fundamentally 
Catholic and could not really give up 
her Faith?” 

“It is difficult to explain, but, per- 
haps for the very reason that she is so 
Catholic she could give it up. England 
could not give it up now, because she 
hasn’t got it. But Spain is made ‘all 
of one piece,’ as the French say, and 
she would either try to live up to it 
in its entirety or throw it over in its 
entirety. But she could never cut it 
down to suit herself, and only keep 
the easier parts.” 

“As we did?” The Englishman was 
smiling. 

“Yes,” she smiled also. 

“All the same,” he said. “Your 
Spaniards haven’t been model Chris- 
tians. You admit it yourself.” 


HE SENSED that which annoyed her 
most in the Anglo-Saxon men- 
tality—self-satisfied tolerance. When 
she answered, her voice, although 
pleasant, had an edge to it. 

“Must it be a choice between re- 
spectable apostates and loyal sinners? 
Yet, as a nation, Spain has never 
failed to fight to the death for the 
ideal which so often proved too hard 
for the Spaniards as individuals.” 

“Yet the nation is merely a collec- 
tion of individuals.” 

“Yes. Therefore enough individuals 
have been spendidly loyal to make a 
loyal nation.” 

The Englishman laughed. 

“A boomerang of an argument! 
First you admit that the Spaniards 
are bad individual Catholics, but they 
are good as a nation. Then you: say 
that, since the:nation is merely a col- 
lection of individuals the individuals 
must, per force, be good.” 

They all laughed, but the girl, 
laughing too, shook her head. 

“I did not say that all individual 
Spaniards were bad Catholics. They 
have, all of them, certain virtues 
which, apparently, God holds dear. 
One of them is devastating frankness 
and realism. When a.Spaniard sins he 
blames himself for sinning, never God 
for having made a law. Also, evil is 
always spectacular, good hardly ever 
is, so the world has only seen the evil 


in Spain. But things have happened 
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here that would happen nowhere else, 
Nowhere.” 


Her voice had dropped to a whisper)” 


and the journalists watched her. 


“You are thinking of a particular 


case?” 

It was the first Englishman who 
spoke. 

“Yes,” she said. “After dinner I may 
tell you.” 

When they were gathered by the 
fire after dinner the Englishman re- 
minded her of the story. She began, 
hesitantly. 

It is a very queer case, and one you 
could not use, she told them. It is too 
fantastic. Before the war I knew a 
young man who, like so many others, 
was disgusted with the state of af- 
fairs in Spain. During the monarchy 
he was a prominent Republican, but 
when the Republic came and made 
things even worse he joined Falange 
Espanola and worked wholeheartedly 
for the promulgation of their totali- 
tarian ideas. He was very young and 
fiery and an anti-clerical, non-prac- 
ticing Catholic, typical of a certain 
class of young Spaniard. His only 
quarrel with Falange was that it was 
not anti-clerical enough to suit his 
tastes. On the subject of the Church 
he was really bitter, and it was the 
only subject we could never discuss 
together. 

He was wounded twice, before the 
war, in street riots in Madrid, and 
when the war finally did break out, 
he was caught there. Every day, people 
escaping from Madrid joined us, but 


my friend was never among them.” 


Falange grew into what it is today, 
a terrific force which will do all we 
have left undone for so long in Spain. 
The Falange papers were continually 
bewailing his absence, and finally, 


when a refugee from Madrid reported , 


having heard of his death there, they 
mourned his loss and Masses were 
said all over Spain for his soul, as 
they had been said for so many other 
lost Falangistas. 


= MONTHS passed, and one night 
as I sat by the fire I heard a car 
come up the road and stop at the inn. 
It was a terribly cold night. Two men 
came in. They were Carlists and wore 
the long brown cloak and the scarlet 
beret. One was very young, clean 
shaven, and had those classically 
beautiful features: you find only here. 
The other seemed older and had the 
most magnificent dark red beard I 
have ever seen. His hair was long and 
a bright scar ran clear across his fore- 
head. They both came up to the fire, 
but the older one bowed when he saw 
me, and turned away. He went up to 
his room and I did not see him again 
until dinner. 

As I came down later than they, I 
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purposely chose a table from which 
I could see them in profile, and I 
watched them all through dinner. 
Once or twice the older one turned to 
glance at me, as if he felt uncom- 
fortable under my scrutiny. I felt un- 
comfortable myself, but couldn’t keep 
from staring at him. He fascinated 
me and there was something familiar 
about him. 

I have an extraordinary memory 
for hands, if not for faces, and I could 
have sworn that I knew his. When the 
time came for dessert they lit cigar- 
ettes and the boy made a remark I 
could not catch, but the older man 
leaned over to answer. His voice, when 
raised to normal pitch, was familiar 
also. Then he took a cigarette from 
the package and cut it in two with a 
sharp twist of the fingers. He took 
each piece in turn and cut it in two, 
and my heart began to pound pain- 
fully because I knew then to whom 
those hands belonged. 

The only person I had ever known 

to do that was my 
friend the Falang- 
ista, who was dead. 
Istared at him, un- 
able to move. The 
voice and the hands. 
They were his. I 
had seen many 
strange things in 
Spain but nothing 
like that. The dead 
were coming to life 
with the hands and 
the voices of some, 
and the heads of 
others. 

I must have been 
staring blindly, be- 
cause, all of a 
sudden, I realized 
that I was looking 
straight into his eyes. He shook his 
head slightly and lifted a finger to 
his lips. 

Idropped my eyes and mechanically 
lifted a spoon to my mouth, but I 
couldn’t swallow anything. I was 
shaking all over. As quietly as I could, 
I left the dining room and came to 
sit here by the fire, where I am now. 
I stared into the fire. I heard two 
pairs of feet come into the hall, and 
the two men were saying goodnight. 
One pair of feet went out, towards 
the stairs, the other came closer, with 
boots grating on the stone flags. I 
looked up, finally, into my friend’s 
eyes, as he bent over me. 

“God bless you,” he said, “for not 
giving me away.” 

“How could I?” I asked. “I don’t 
know you. Only your hands and your 
voice are those of a beloved friend.” 

He sat down beside me, holding my 
hand lightly between his. Then he 
told me his story. 


The thing had broken out so sud- 
denly in Madrid that they had been 
caught unarmed. They had been pow- 
erless to defend themselves, rushing 
through the streets while the An- 
archists drove madly past them in 
requisitioned cars with the horns 
screaming wildly. Those who were 
recognized were hunted through the 
city and shot like rabbits. 

On the second day he was standing 
in front of a church, watching the 
crowd of incendiaries sprinkling the 
walls with gasoline. As they set fire to 
it a group of men ran out of the 
church, dragging a priest by the arms. 
He stumbled because he had a rope 
tied around his legs. With a vicious 
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pull they tightened the rope and the 
priest fell. His head struck the pave- 
ment with a dull crack and then he 
was gone, his body writhing along the 
stones as they dragged him. The 
burners pushed my friend across the 
street where he leaned against a wall 
till the heat drove him away. 

“Something tore apart inside me 
and was bleeding,” he said. “And that 
night I cried. My God, how I cried.” 

“But now you are with us, and fight- 
ing the great fight.” I answered. 

“And you do not ask me why I am 
hiding—why I am fighting as a Carl- 
ist, I who am a Falangista?” 

“No,” I said. 

He lifted my hand gently to his lips 
and stared at the flames. 

“It is enough to know that you are 
alive,” I said. “That at last you are 
fighting for the Cross and that you 
believe in it.” 

He dropped my hand suddenly. 

“There you are wrong,” he said 
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very slowly. “I do not have the Faith.” 

“But...” I couldn’t go on; my eyes 
were glued to the scarlet Cross on his 
chest. “But you wear it over your 
heart.” 

“I wear it because the Cross alone 
is worth dying for. If the Cross is not 
true we might as well die without 
loss of time, because the Cross alone 
gives a meaning to life as well as to 
death. That I understood in Madrid, 
when I saw the churches go up in 
flames. When the last Cross had dis- 
appeared, all hope disappeared as 
well, because what they had burned 
was justice, and charity and hope. 
The capricious will of man had set up 
its throne on the ashes, and reigned 
supreme, sole arbiter of our destinies, 
and man as I saw him, was not a 
beautiful creature, nor good. 

“But then I realized that even if 
the will of man were just and kind in 
its government it would not help. 
Despair would reign beside him, be- 
cause there was no meaning left to 
anything. At first I was shocked to the 
core of my being because Spain had 
gone. The houses were the same, the 
air was the same, I heard Spanish all 

about me. I 
would repeat 
the word to 
myself, as I 
wandered 
about in a daze. 
Spain, Spain, 
Spain. But the 
very beloved 
name had lost 
all meaning 
for me. I imag- 
ined all the 
cities of the 
world Commu- 
nistic, and 
their names 
no longer had any real meaning. 

“Then I imagined all countries gov- 
erned as I had dreamed, justiy, pros- 
perously, and that had no meaning 
either. All that was left was the emp- 
tiness of hell. The will of man reign- 
ing on the ashes of the churches. The 
whole world was the color of ashes. 

“Then I knew that I had been com- 
mitting a mortal sin against God and 
high treason against my country.” 

We sat in silence for awhile until he 
continued. 

“But I wondered, with a glimmer of 
hope for myself, whether, all the time 
I had been fighting the Church, I was 
not really fighting, unconsciously, 
those who did not live up to the ideal? 
At any rate, I knew then that, unless 
the Cross were true, Spain and all 
other countries might as well be torn 
to bloody shreds and sunk to the 
depths of the sea. I can’t explain how 
I knew it then or how I know it now. 
But I know it in my blood and in my 
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bones and in the beating of my heart. 
It is better to die in the hope that 
the Cross is true than to live in the 
certainty that it is not. 

“When I came across the lines I 
joined up with the Navarrese—the 
first troops I met. They ask no ques- 
tions and never leave the front lines. 
But I am not a Carlist; I am still a 
Falangista and believe in Falange 
wholeheartedly. But if I joined them 
I would be recognized, and besides, I 
am not worthy to come back and lead 
them in their fight for justice, after 
the war. Their schools, their justice 
for all Spaniards, all that will prosper 
whether I live or not, but not if the 
Cross does not live. I go before them, 
planting the Cross. I will die for it, to 
beg it to be true.” 

“But you don’t want them to 
know?” 

My voice was a mere whisper, be- 
cause something inside me seemed 
also to bleed. 

“No, if God on the Cross lives, it is 
enough that He should know. If He 
does not, nothing matters, not Spain 
nor Falange, nor life.” 

I felt an awful fear inside me, be- 
cause in his speech, which burned and 
throbbed, there was a terrible sadness. 

“Do you go to the Sacraments?” 

“To confession, yes. But not to Com- 
munion. If it is true, how could I, not 
believing?” 

He had buried his head in his hands. 

There is a poem in Spanish, attrib- 
uted to every Spanish saint, but typi- 
cally anonymous, although the daring 
and the flaming love of it could only 
have been penned by a saint. “No me 
mueve mi dios para quererte.” It goes 
more or less: “Heaven moves not my 
heart to love Thee, nor hell my heart 
to fear Thee. But Thy Body writhing 
on the Cross, Thy torn flesh bleeding, 
Thy bitter tears and Thy death. Thou 
movest me so, that were there no 
heaven I should love Thee just as I 
do; were there no hell I should fear 
Thee.” 

I repeated the lines, but it was not I 
who said them. They seemed to come 
from the depths of the Spanish earth, 
mute, humble, with the abandon of 
love. My friend lifted his head and 


stared at me, drinking in the words. 


“That is it,” he said. “The meaning 
of things.” 

After those words of the Spanish 
saint there was such a weakness in- 
side me that my tongue could not 
move. But I knew that something 
must be said. My friend was fighting 
despair for the world because he felt 
it pervading everything. And the rea- 
son that he felt it so keenly was that 
he had it in himself. 

“But you do believe,” I managed to 
say, at last. “Don’t you see that you 
are proving it? But it is not enough to 
speak to God in Heaven any more, 
because God came down on earth and 
He asks us to take Him into us and 
make ourselves one with Him in the 
Sacrament so that He may grant us 
our dearest wish.” 

I was not sure whether my theology 
was correct or not, but I knew it was 
the only thing to say. 

“There is Mass every day at the 
front,” I said. “Could you go tomor- 
row?” 

“I am not worthy.” 

“Do you believe that the words of 
the Mass are hypocritical?” 

He turned to look at me, aghast. 

“No!” 

“Well then. Before Communion 
those words you used, ‘I ami not 
worthy’ are repeated three times. 
Those words are there, not to keep us 
away, but to make us fit to receive 
Him.” 

He did not speak again. He rose to 
leave and kissed my hand. But in his 
eyes there was a look that I only 
glimpsed, because I could not stand it. 


66] NEVER saw him again,” said the 

girl. “They left for the front 
early next morning and when I met 
the young boy a few days later at 
Madrid I was not surprised to hear 
that my friend was dead. There had 
been an attack by the Navarrese and 
the cross had gone half way to the 
Red trenches when their counter- 
attack began. No ground had been 
lost or gained, but after the battle it 
was discovered that the cross had 
fallen in no man’s land. My friend 
had jumped out of the trench, run to 
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where the cross lay and had driven jt 
into the ground, upright. 

“They had not been able to recover 
his body, and when I looked out over 
the trenches, all I could see was the 
upright Cross and a brown figure with 
a scarlet beret huddled at its feet.” 

The fire had burned very low. Juan 
José stepped up to throw branches of 
broom and logs on the red coals. The 
crash and the sudden leap of flames 
seemed to awaken them from a4 
trance. The girl’s face was impassive 
and pale, and when the Englishman 
spoke his voice was shaking. 

“But how could you tell us?” Indig- 
nation trembled in every syllable. “He 
didn’t want you to tell, and yet, all you 
need to give us now is his name!” 

The girl’s serious face turned to 
him, searchingly. Then, quite sud- 
denly, so that it made them start, she 
threw back her head and laughed. 

“His name!” she exclaimed. “His 
name is legion. In this country where 
thousands have disappeared, who is 
to tell the real name of that private 
in the Foreign Legion, the one with 
the aristocratic hands, who read Aris- 
totle between attacks? Or the name 
of the corporal of militias whose 
manuscript on Santa Teresa was 
found in his kit after his head was 
blown off by a hand grenade? Or the 
name of the clerk in the Ministry in 
Madrid who was shot for high treason 
for having forged all those passports 
for the Franciscans? Who knows 
where all those Carlists and Falangis- 
tas, leading spirits before the war, 
have gone or under what name they 
have died? Who can put a name to 
the greatness of Spain? I have not 
told you this in order to prove my 
point that goodness is not spectacu- 
lar, but that if ever God grants you a 
chance you may know how to make 
your country great.” 

She was standing with her back 
against the stone pillar that sup- 
ported the great mantel, and she 
smiled down at them, triumph and 
a queer amusement in her eyes. 

“His name?” she asked mockingly. 
“The unknown soldier of Spain.” 

And then, with great gentleness: 

“The unknown soldier of the Cross.” 















































































































Ge to the Poor 


Self-interest, personal comfort, even legitimate pleasure, all 
must be subordinated to the great issue of the times. Catholic 
men and women must be fired with the holy enthusiasm to dedi- 
cate a great part of their endeavors and zeal to winning back the 
laboring masses to Christ and His Church. First things come first. 
The need for action is today—tomorrow may be too Iate. 

The battle lines are sharply drawn; the call to arms has been 
sounded; the King, in the person of His vicar on earth, has 
ordered an advance all along the line: Go to the workingman, 
especially where he is poor; and in general go to the poor! 


Louis J. Twomey in the “Catholic World” 


Radical Social Reconstruction 


Men will not be good until they have satisfied their natural 
and supernatural needs. In the natural order, they need a 
sound socio-economic organism. And in the supernatural order 
they need the Grace of God to permit them to develop their 
personality. Good laws and institutions, and the Grace of God, 
are the two primary sources of social reconstruction. 

The Christian should be the first to put first things first. The 
Christian should first strive to perfect himself, and then busy 
himself with the reconstruction of society. Radical social recon 
struction starts at the Confessional and the Altar rail! 

























































Editorial in the “Christian Front” 
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As the Chinese 


Misstoners are frequently ad- 
vised to cultivate a hobby. As regards 
hobbies, I find variety is delightful. 
During the hot summer months of 
this year I took to thumbing a large 
Chinese dictionary, partly to distract 
myself from the enervating effects of 
muggy weather and partly to satisfy 
@ consuming desire to know more of 
the language. From notes taken dur- 
ing the rummage I quote the follow- 
ing as specimens of the wealth of 
Chinese thought and their adroitness 
of expression. I feel they will be of 
interest to the readers of THE S1Gn. 

I wish to say of a man that he takes 
& mean advantage .. . the polished 
way of conveying the idea is to say 
“he throws stones on a man who has 
fallen into a well.” Today when the 
word “impossible” creeps into so 
Many conversations it behooves the 
missioner to know the expression “as 
easy as to dredge up the moon from 
the bottom of the lake” or “he is de- 
Sirous of cooking the food when he 
has no rice.” A vagabond is poetically 
described as “rags floating on a 
Stream,” whereas icicles are styled 
“crystal daggers.” A stingy man is told 
off as “one who scrapes iron from a 
point of a needle”; a useless man as 
“decayed wood that cannot be 
carved.” (Confucius himself, they 
Say, originated this latter phrase.) 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


A lucky chance is said to be “a blind 
cat dragging a dead rat,” while a man 
without manners is merely “a 
dressed-up horse.” To work and get 
nothing for it is “to drink the wind.” 
“To scratch an itchy spot through 
one’s boots” conveys the idea of “not 
very effective.” “To show your elbow 
when buttoning your overcoat” be- 
tokens poverty. A man with a mere 
smattering of culture is set down as 
having taken in a very small whiff 
of civilized air. 

A mild curse for a rudely-brought- 
up individual runs as follows: “You 
badly moulded, unburnt brick.” The 
word “parsimonious” is often ex- 
pressed as “a man whose bowels are 
contracted” and to express the word 
“never” they often say “when a horse 
grows horns.” Exaggeration takes a 
variety of expressive phrases—for ex- 
ample, “to draw a snake and add 
feet”; “the fish that gets away is 
always the largest.” The old Chinese 
idea of rulers is vividly paraphrased 
“destructive insects that weary men.” 

How can one ever forget that “fire 
singeing the eye-brows” connotes im- 
minent danger? But it requires a bit 
of memory not to forget that an over- 
charged account is spoken of as “a 
flowery bill.” One finds not a little 
applied observation in the Chinese 
description of a small-minded man, 
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viz., “one who is distressed in mind 
trying to get rich, and then troubled 
lest he lose it.” The elite manner of 
saying “don’t despise small things” 
runs “gather little bits of fur from 
under the forelegs of animals to make 
a robe.” Where we occidentals say 
“the cat is out of the bag” the orien- 
tals calmly state “the horse’s hoof 
shows.” 


- PUT across an adequate descrip- 
tion of a person very anxious, it 
is proper form to make the compari- 
son of “driving six horses with rotten 
reins.” Those who leave themselves 
open to suspicion are warned “not to 
tie their shoe laces in a melon patch” 
nor “to doff their hat under a plum 
tree.” Our ultra-wise economists who 
talk of balancing the budget and write 
ponderous tomes about the laws of 
supply and demand would do well to 
consider the age-old Chinese saying: 
“to avoid the necessity for taxes and 
levies, a mountain of brass must be 
cast into cash and the sea boiled down 
for salt.” 

There is a bit of poetry in the Chi- 
nese phrase for fast traveling—“to 
chase the sun and drive the wind.” 
We say, “don’t kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg”; the Chinese say 
“don’t drain the pond to catch the 
fish.” The oriental concept for wasted 
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labor is “to abandon a deep well be- 
fore water is reached.” Petty fellows 
who rely on Officials to brow-beat 
others are branded as “foxes in the 
city walls” and “rats on the altars”— 
the injury they do is small. 

The ever-cautious man is one, who 
“once scalded by hot broth, will after- 
wards blow on cold _ vegetables.” 
“Fowls’ beaks and ox buttocks” ex- 
presses the well-known dictum that 
it is better to lead in a small position 
than take a back seat under a great 
leader. One would have to be a taxi- 
dermist to verify the Chinese equiva- 
lent for very aged, namely, “fowl- 
like skin and crane-like hair.” “To 
overbend the crooked in trying to 
make it straight,” is a trite way of 
saying the cure is worse than the dis- 
ease. To speak of “dusty broth and 
dirty rice’ means that a_ thing 
dropped to the ground isn’t worth 
picking up. “To undo buttons” is to 
solve problems; “to tread on water- 
melon rinds’” is to be deceived; “to 
drink vinegar” is to be jealous; and 
to borrow water to float a boat” is 
to borrow capital. 

A strong equivalent for “you-good- 
for-nothing bum” is to shout “dry 
bones from a tomb.” To do evil mali- 
ciously is “to hold sand in the mouth 
to spit it at others.” “Many red ants 
on a putrid carcass” conveys the idea 
of a mob spirit for selfish gains. The 
oriental test for a handsome man 
reads “square face and large ears.” 
Just say “he is a man of no measure- 
ments” and everybody knows you con- 
sider him tactless. The Chinese lan- 
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guage has a most expressive phrase 
for stupid and perverse—this: “to 
glue the stops and then try to play 
the flute.” Discord between husband 
and wife also takes a musical term— 
“the lutes are out of tune.” 

“Like produces like” is turned into 
Chinese in this wise: “in the home 
of a commander there are more com- 
manders.” Fierce fighting is described 
as “a forest of rifles and a rain of bul- 
lets,” while anarchy answers to “bub- 
bling water and tumbling hills.” We 
westerners are often convinced of 
the necessity of mastering a mem- 
ory system if we wish to hold a rea- 
sonable share of Chinese phraseology. 


A “BARN OWL” signifies unfilial; 
“having eyes but no pupils” im- 
plies ignorance; “to sail a boat on 
dry land denotes ridiculousness; 
“to swim with one foot on the 
ground” alludes to getting assist- 
ance; “chicken bones” indicate ema- 
ciation; “to mend a leak in mid- 
stream” stands for too late; “not 
enough ground in which to stick an 
awl” connotes extreme poverty. 
“To ride the wind and break the 
waves” depicts a person with high 
ambitions. To fail in an undertaking 
may be expressed as “breaking your 
right arm.” Scandal is “one dog bark- 
ing at a shadow and then many other 
dogs barking at the bark.” I like this 
one for pondering—“tap a chessman 
in thought.” “Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that also shall he reap” is turned 
into “plant melons and get melons, 
plant beans and you will get beans.” 
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A man who speaks without reserve 
is shamelessly portrayed as “opening 
his liver and emptying his gall blad- 
der.” A widow who remarries is re. 
corded as “carrying her guitar on the 
other arm.” Fallen women become 
mere “faded flowers and withered wil. 
lows.” A daring occupation is de. 
scribed as “catching lice on the head 
of a tiger.” Very rare things may be 
spoken of as “phoenix feathers and 
unicorn horns.” To oblige me with a 
loan is “to give me medicine for my 
singed eyebrows.” “A pear! left in the 
depths of the ocean by divers” per- 
sonifies a talented man left in retire- 
ment. 


A man from South China is fre- 


quently referred to (abusively) as 
“pickled bean-curd.” Wall Street 
brokers, I believe, would agree with 
the Chinese allusion to fluctuating 
market prices as “morning and eve- 
ning are not the same.” Psychiatrists 
should find much in common with 
their theories in the oriental expres- 
sion (with reference to the mind) 
“Hold it fast and it remains with 
you. Let it go and you lose it.” 

A superior man permeated by the 
fundamental doctrines of Confu- 
cianism is pictured verbally as having 
“a mild harmony in the countenance 
and a rich fullness in the back’— 
whatever that is!” Difference of 
opinions are characterized as “teeth 
that don’t meet properly.” An un- 
easy position is specified as “sitting 
on a mat of needles.” The term “‘a por- 
celain coffin” sketches a hard-hearted 
man. To do full justice to the phrase 
“the glory is departed” it would be a 
major literary faux pas not to turn it 
“the tiles are broken, the ice is 
melted.” 

“Neither sound nor smell,” depicts 
a person of unknown fame and with- 
out notoriety. “Five sparrows and six 
swallows” is the equivalent for the 
English, “six of one and half a dozen 
of the other.” “Disaster extends even 
to the fish in the moat” illustrates 
innocent people involved in trouble. 
“You are a nail in my eye” reads, in 
English, “you are a thorn in my side.” 

A man giving indication of a desire 
to reform is said “to have drunk lime 
to cleanse his stomach.” A man with- 
out marked ability, yet indispensable, 
is called the “licorice in the medi- 
cine.” “To mix up fish eyes and pearls” 
is to confound things that differ. In- 
ternal State disorders are mentioned 
thus: “the bowels of the fish are the 
first to show signs of decay.” The 
phrase “outwardly flourishing, in- 
wardly dried up” falls from the lips 
of millions of Chinese patriots today 
when speaking of Japan’s aggression 
in China, meaning all that Japan has 
accomplished is an outward show. 
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On With the Show 


Ever since 1934 when the first 
Summer Campaign of preaching 
throughout the Supu district began, 
this work has been called the “Doc- 
trine Show.” And like any show 
worthwhile and repeated, it tends to 
grow and improve. The fourth season 
on the road has just ended, and has 
been most encouraging. I hope an 
account of the same will be of interest 
to THE SIGN readers. 

This year besides the “Music Box” 
(phonograph), there was added an- 
other feature that brought capacity 
audiences each night. This is a picture 
projector (radioptican) with light 
supplied by a home-made acetylene 
machine—the gift of some good 
friends in the U. S. The advantage of 
having a radioptican, is that any 
picture, photo, paper-clipping can be 
used, and serves the purpose better 
than expensive films. The back num- 
bers of the “Geographic” have sup- 
plied several series of most interesting 
pictures, photographically perfect 
and in technicolor. 

Anyone who ever had a radioptican 
knows the picture is flashed on the 
screen in reverse. This very difficulty 
proved an asset. The white sheet 
(screen) is placed about ten feet from 
the projector, and the picture is 
thrown not merely on but through 
the screen. Thus the audience gets it 
in true perspective, and the operator 
is saved from a curious crowd being 
around him while he works. 

Like any troupe on the road, the 
missionary and his helpers have 
learned to expect anything, to put 
up with everything and to be sur- 
prised at nothing. Of the forty places 
visited this summer, the show was 
given in thirty-two different Tsi Tang 
or ancestral temples. The others were 
held in the open, generally the market 
place. The ancestral temples in Supu 
district are very plentiful. Each vil- 
lage has at least one, sometimes sev- 
eral, and the larger towns have as 
many as ten and twelve—each dedi- 
cated to its own clan. 

These T'si Tang are large and com- 
modious with an open courtyard in 
the centre. Over the entrance on the 
inside is a permanent stage about 
thirty feet square, and eight feet high. 
At the opposite end is the altar where- 
on are tablets of wood with the names 
of the dead members of the clan. Be- 
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sides this there are generally several 
spare rooms, sometimes side galleries, 
a few built-in rice bins and hardly 
ever less than two or three coffins; 
one place had twenty. The local people 
know well the priest and catechists, 
thus there is always a ready welcome 
to stop at these 7si Tang. As a rule 
the first hour after arriving is used in 
sweeping and cleaning up the place. 
Strange but true; some of these tem- 
ples get their annual cleaning when 
the Catholic priest visits them. 

After arriving at a place it is neces- 
sary to make the presence of the show 
known to the population. The children 
are the first to learn that it has come 
to town. Before long there is a crowd. 
A jovial word, a few little tricks, and 
you are their friend for life. If the 
priest can seemingly smoke a ciga- 
rette through his ear, imitate the call 
of the birds or mimic the cry of ani- 
mals, etc., there are sure to be many 
requests for the same during his stay 
in the place. The little tots will bring 
their brothers and sisters and even 
their elders to see the wonders the 
“foreigner” can do. Once, when the 
missionary was imitating the neigh- 
ing of a horse, an animal on a nearby 
field answered him several times. The 
children were sure a conversation in 
the horse language was carried on. 
After the children have been thus 
entertained and have heard a few 
selections from the phonograph, they 
are told to bring their relatives 
that night; there will be music 
and pictures for all. 


— children make good publicity 
agents. We have printed post- 
ers, treating of doctrine, with an in- 
vitation to come and hear and see. 
These are pasted at important places, 
such as on the walls at street corners, 
and the chief entrances to the village. 
During the day the priest and a 
catechist stay at the temple to attend 
the sick who come for medicine, to 
entertain visitors, and to answer the 
many questions about religion that 
the presence of the show provokes. 
The other catechists go in pairs to 
visit the people of the locality in their 
homes, giving them a personal invita- 
tion to the show. 

At 8 P. M. the real show goes on. In 
former years this consisted of selec- 
tions on a phonograph, then a half 
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hour talk on doctrine, followed by 
more music. Now the Double Feature 
Show gives not only twofold enter- 
tainment, but twice the amount of 
doctrine is conveyed to the audience. 
The show starts with fifteen minutes 
of music. Then the priest makes the 
introductory remarks, explaining the 
purpose of the Catholic Church in 
visiting their honorable village, and 
presents the first speaker, telling the 
audience that after the talk there will 
be pictures. The talk is limited to ten 
minutes, so it must be well prepared 
and to the point. Being short it will 
hold the attention more effectively. 
Then follows twenty minutes of in- 
teresting pictures with a running 
comment on the same in the Supu 
dialect, by a witty catechist who al- 
ways provokes laughter and good- 
natured comment and questions from 
the audience. 


FTrER this comes another ten- 
minute talk—a follow-up of the 
first address. The audience is readily 
held, for after this speech are shown 
timely war pictures: the soldiers 
going off to the Front, destruction 
caused by air bombing, various types 
of airplanes and tanks used by the 
Chinese Army, the sick and suffering 
refugees, a close-up of some of the 
heroes of the conflict, then a mes- 
sage of courage and confidence from 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai Chek 
with his pictures thrown on the 
screen, and lastly is the portrait of 
Sun Yat Sen, the Founder of the 
Chinese Republic, while the national 
anthem is played and all join in the 
chorus. With this the show closes. 
In former years the show generally 
stayed in one locality three days: the 
people heard doctrine three times. 
Now a two-night-stand is made and 
the audience gets four talks. Thus 
with the Double Feature, each place 
hears more of God and His Church, 
and a greater number is reached. The 
first year 20 places were visited and 
10,000 heard doctrine. This summer 
the Double Feature Show stopped in 
40 different localities and over 30,000 
heard doctrine, more than 1000 per- 
sonal contacts were made by calling 
at the homes of pagans, 3100 people 
received medical aid, and almost 400 
gave in their names signifying their 
intention of becoming Christians and 
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promising to come to the Supu 
catechumenate later on to study. 
Another benefit from the Doctrine 
Show is that the priest can visit the 
mes of many of his Catholic par- 
ishioners and give them a chance to 
pproach the sacraments. On hearing 
prayers in common during the morn- 
Mass the pagans are edified, for 
see the troupe is not just a 
iveling show. The occasion offers 
excellent opportunity to explain 
hem the great Drama of Calvary 
its re-presentation in the Holy 
icrifice. 
Blessed Gemma, who is a special 
vorite with the Supu Christians, is 
the patroness and protectress of 
he Doctrine Show. In many and sig- 
11 ways she has taken care of it. Not 
mee this season had plans to be 
changed because of bandits being in 
he vicinity—though, like the poor, 
these outlaws are ever-present. Only 
one evening was there “No Show Be- 
cause of Rain.” At the village C’hu Si 
ren the show was held the first night 
the market place. The second night 
was decided to have it in the local 
rsi Tang. At 4 P. M. the catechists 
visited the temple and saw all was in 
sadiness for the evening show. At 
x o'clock a messenger came running 
) announce that the stage of the 
temple had collapsed. This was hard 
to believe. But true it was. The cross 
beams had given way, and only a heap 
of broken lumber remained. 
It is not nice to reflect what would 


have occurred had this accident hap- 
pened while the show was on. Cer- 
tainly many would have been hurt— 
if not worse. With the acetylene torch 
burning, how easy for the whole place 
to go up in flames! And had such been 
the case, a future welcome to these 
ancestor temples would be rare, if the 
show were not entirely barred from 
their use. However, in spite of there 
being no stage the temple was used 
that night for the show. A man was 
stationed at the main entrance and 
directed the crowd to use the side 
doors. Thus an old tradition was up- 
held—“On With the Show!” 


pte days after this incident the 
troupe was nearing Tichwang, 
where there is a mission dedicated to 
Blessed Gemma. It had been raining 
hard that day, and when the river 
that flows by this large town was 
reached, it was found that the bridge 
had been taken down for fear of being 
washed away in the rising current. 
The missionary was riding his faithful 
mule “Recession” and would have to 
detour a mile or so to get across the 
river. 

On the way he saw a small boat and 
inquired if it were possible to ford 
the stream. On receiving a favorable 
answer the priest turned the mule into 
the water. The river at this place was 
about three hundred feet wide and 
there was a swift current. When the 
middle was reached the rider realized 
the mule was not fording, but swim- 
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ming. Once the mule tried to stanq 
up, but it was too deep and her heag 
went under. Good and reliable “Re. 
cession” did not get excited; she only 
shook her head and continued ty 
swim, giving the missionary a thril 
that every out-board enthusiast must 
get on his first ride. Had Movietone 
been there, it would have been a SCOOp, 
As it was the priest had no desire for 
a second such thrill. 

The 1938 Doctrine Show came to4 
close last night with results that ar 
most encouraging, for which thanks 
be to God and to THE SIGN reader 
who, by their prayers, have made jt 
successful. The seed has been sown, 
Let all join and by their intercession 
make fruitful in more and more souls 
the knowledge and love of God. 
it any wonder that we are deter. 
mined to continue this campaign 
through the country-side wher we 
can see the good which is being dune? 

Stop Press! 

“Recession” Is Dead. I wish it was 
the recession in the United States that 
is no more, instead of my good and 
faithful mule who just died. She gave 
ten years fine service to the mission— 
She was part of the show and likea 
good trouper waited till it was over, 
The “horse-man” is standing by as 
this is written, weeping over the loss 
of our faithful friend. He says “what 
will we do?” Mule or no mule—“On 
With the Show.” God grant it may 
next year be “Bigger and Better” and 
do more good. 


Though the war is almost at their doors, our missionaries fulfill their duties 
of teaching doctrine. Here is a catechism class directed by Supu’s busy pastor. 
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Tue old, gnarled beggar-woman. 
from the temple hobo camp was, 


here with her iron-pointed walking 
stick to greet me on my return. Mrs. 

, I’ve never asked her her name, 
is so old and typical in her profes- 
sion that she presents a picture not 
unlike a half-broken, weather-beaten 
tree. Nine months ago she began 
coming to daily Mass. She told me 
then that she was seeking only one 
thing, to have her sins forgiven. Now 
the Christians tell me that, in my 
seven months’ absence, this pagan 
has been coming regularly to daily 
prayers. Her intellect has already 
grasped a few essentials of doctrine, 
and when the blessed day of her 
baptism arrives, there will be no 
more appropriate name for her than 
Benedicta, in honor of Saint Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre, the beggar. 

Last December one third of the 
town of Kaotsun was destroyed by 
bandit fires. Today I walked through 
the streets visiting old friends. Not 
afew of these are now living in their 
“new” homes—just straw huts. 

Yesterday a woman brought her 
baby of six months to the Mission 
dispensary. The little mite was un- 
doubtedly suffering from a cold. It 
did not have on a stitch of cloth- 
ing, so I told the mother to keep 
a towel wrapped around the child’s 
stomach. She replied,—“I have not 
a thing left since the bandits burned 
down my home a few moons before 
the baby was born.” 

Though for the past months 
cholera has been raging far and 
wide in our mission district, it has 
not come up the Mayang River to 
Kaotsun. The bandits have kept it 
away. There may be some truth in 
this because refugees from Shanghai, 
who brought the disease with them, 
have settled everywhere except in 
Kaotsun. 

Poor chickens! Hundreds of them 
have died here within the last three 
weeks—hundreds, perhaps a thou- 
Sand or more. So the wise ones are 
Saying that in this town people are 
not dying, but the chickens are 
dying in place of men. . 

Little Gregory Tsung from the 
country walked into the Mission 
looking for his pagan uncle. I told 
the lad that his uncle has not been 
around. Later came Gregory’s sickly 
father, Pete, asking whether I had 


seen his brother. I had not seen him. 
The next day came Gregory’s grand- 
father, on temporary release from 
jail, asking where his son was hiding. 
I did not know. Last night, after 
dark, in hobbled Gregory’s 81 year 
old pagan great-grandfather. He was 
too exhausted from the long trip to 
speak, so we put him to bed. All this 
trouble for the family of four genera- 
tions because Pete’s pagan brother 
got cold feet and is hiding from the 
war draft. 

The Chinese people, though indi- 
vidualistic, in the extreme, are a 
peace-loving people. After a ten year 
leisurely fight against the Red 
menace a new fight of sterner stuff 
is on for the freedom of the nation. 
The country’s history seems to teach 
that the mere seeking of peace re- 
quires eternal warfare. 

Long ago queried a casual visitor, 
“Shen Fu, may I ask—have you 
brought your household with you?” 
A missionary is used to that ques- 
tion and can answer it without much 
ado. Then came this one, “Are there 
any Chinese priests?” Yes, a sur- 
prising number of them, even some 
Chinese Bishops. Then the inevitable 
one, “How much salary do you get?” 
The response seemed perplexing, but 
the visitor’s failing courage persisted 
somewhat, “How long does it take 
to cross the océan?” That one of 
small consequence was easy, and 
then new courage, “But why do you 


Two Yuanling orphans. The war has given 
them many new companions 
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come to our miserable country?” 
Now, Sylvester, the Christian, thinks 
his pagan friends stupid when. they 
ask him such questions about the 
Shen Fu. 


HREE months ago, little Teng 

Yuen-chen, an eight and a 
half year old girl, was baptised in 
her illness by the lady catechist. 
Weeks later, when the girl felt the 
end of her sufferings approaching, 
she called out to her pagan mother, 
“Mama, pick me up—and carry me— 
to the: front door.” “Why should I do 
that?” queried the harassed woman. 
“So that I can look up at the stars 
in Heaven,” said the girl. Little 
Theresa was carried to the front 
door. With an expectant smile she 
turned her. little face towards 
Heaven, “It will do,” she said, and 
drooping her head she continued 
with her last breath, a mere whisper, 
“IT am entering.” 

With the priest away, the Mission 
flower garden was almost totally ne- 
glected. This hurt old man Chang, 
the pagan, for he was wont to pay a 
daily visit to the Mission when things 
were going right. Now with the 
Shen Fu gone he saw only weeds 
flourishing. So nature-loving Chang 
managed to get into a good hot fight 
with his boss’ peace-loving wife,— 
a fine reason for getting kicked out 
of his unpalatable employment. Now 
Chang’s got what he long wanted, a 
job with the Shen Fu taking care of 
the Mission flower garden. 

Last night at eleven-thirty we 
heard some agitated talk and shout- 
ing -out on the front Mission street. 
This morning the catechist asked 
whether I knew that our pagan 
neighbor, Mr. Liu had been cut up 
in forty places. I walked to the front 
gate and saw how the blood had been 
spattered about the Mission walls. 
Now that Mr. Liu’s two wives are 
weeping mightily over their hus- 
band’s sudden demise, people are 
again saying that gambling is a dan- 
gerous pastime. 

I know these tales from a little 
town in Hunan are not of great im- 
portance. But some of them are 
etched deeply in my memory. Per- 
haps it is because what interests our 
people, interests us. We have become 
like our adopted countrymen in order 
to win them to Christ. 





The Young in the Service of the Country” reads this poster calling attention to 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Catholic Action of Belgian Youth 


Tr: eyes of the world were turned 
to Belgium in 1914 when this lit- 

country courageously fought a 
mighty invader. Today the eyes of 
the Catholic world should be turned 
o observe Belgium’s new and greater 
fight—one for her very soul. Catho- 

Belgium is definitely on the 
march, and we in America can learn 
from her many great lessons in faith 
and courage. 

In the middle and latter part of 
the nineteenth century, before the 
great encyclical Rerum Novarum was 
published, Belgium was one of the 
most backward of countries in Cath- 
olic social action. While Bishop von 
Ketteler and Father Kolping were 
laboring mightily for its cause in 
Germany, and while leaders in 
France and Switzerland were en- 
gaged in activities that helped to 
shape the great encyclical, Belgium 
was almost completely in the power 
of industrialists of the Manchester 
school of thought. These industrial- 
ists practiced the pernicious policy 
of Liberalism, which reduced the 


working classes to such a level of 
misery and unhappiness that Social- 
ism of an anti-clerical and anti- 
religious kind had little difficulty in 
practically controlling the working 
population. 

The few courageous clerical and 
lay leaders who dared to raise their 
voices for Catholic social principles, 
and who united in a small group 
known as the School of Liege, were 
practically silenced—not only by the 
Liberals, but by ultra-conservative 
Catholics, who, content with existing 
conditions, advocated a little more 
philanthropy rather than Christian 
social justice. 

The advent of Rerum Novarum 
produced a profound impression in 
Belgium, and from it dates the rise 
of a mighty stream of Catholic social 
action. The Belgian workers celebrate 
yearly, even to this day, the date of 
the publication of this encyclical, 
considering it the Magna Charter of 
Labor. 

The Catholic Party of Belgium was 
formed in the forties of the last 
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Belgian 


on the 
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century. The principal reason for its 
formation was the Liberal attack on 
Catholic schools—an attack that 
raised a storm of protest among the 
people and united them on one vital 
issue. The development of this Party 
differed somewhat from that of the 
Centre Party in Germany, which was 
definitely confessional. In Belgium, 
non-practicing Catholics were ad- 
mitted to nominal membership in 
the Party, and although it was on 
the watch for Catholic interests, it 
became, when it rose to power 
(from 1884 to 1912) what we might 
call the Conservative Party of Bel- 
gium, in opposition to the Liberal 
and Socialist Parties. 

Before the war it was composed 
predominantly of upper classes, but 
it has changed considerably since the 
war and now numerous small em- 
ployers and workers may be found in 
its ranks. 

Owing to the great difficulty of 
harmonizing the often-conflicting 
interests of the two Belgian racial 
groups—the Walloons and the Flem- 
ish—the structure of the whole 
Party was reorganized. It has become 
a Catholic Bloc of the two groups 
under one general Secretary. The 
platform of the Catholic Bloc is 
based on the encyclicals of the 
Popes. It adopted a Catholic social 
program that is highly instructive 
and recommended for thorough 
Catholic study. From it we quote the 
opening sentence, which sums it up 
very well: 

“Based on Christian principles, the 
social program of the Catholic Bloc 
of Belgium aims at developing in the 
new social order to come, the dig- 
nity, liberty and responsibility of 
man. It is in the spirit of racial and 
class collaboration and solidarity, as 
well as for the common good of all, 
that it hopes to see the individual, 
the family, society and government 
work toward the adaptation of their 
lives and institutions to the exi- 
gencies of the new order of things.” 
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The Catholic Bloc of Belgium is 
watchful for the protection of Cath- 
olic interests and rights, the safe- 
guarding of the family, justice to the 
worker, peace and morality for all. 
It is ready to collaborate with other 
parties as long as they do not chal- 
lenge these interests and rights. It 
has done so recently in uniting with 
the Liberals and Socialists in support 
of the National Government against 
M. Degrelle and his Rexist Party, 
which sought to establish a totali- 

=» tarian state. This Catholic collabora- 
tion went a long way toward the de- 
feat of Rexism and the victory of 
the national government. 

The greatest weakness of the Cath- 
dlic Bloc of Belgium is its ultra-con- 
servative elements, which are slow to 
co-operate with the full Christian 
program of the majority. Yet on a 
whole if is a distinct asset to the 
Catholic movement in Belgium. 

Christian trade unionism in Bel- 
gium had its origin in the evolution 
of the general trade union movement 
of the country. Its beginnings date 
from about 1880. Up to that time 
trade unionism was a general move- 
ment with a Christian background, 
interested pre-eminently in mutual 
assistance and protection, and little 
interested in using its power for the 
advancement of political or social 
theories. With the advent of Social- 
ism, which was in the main anti- 
Christian and anti-religious, many 
Christian workers felt bound in con- 
science to resign from unions con- 
trolled by the Socialists, and decided 
to form specifically Christian trade 
unions of their own. 


T First the Christian syndicates 
(trade unions) had a narrow, 
local basis—as the industries them- 
selves had at that time. With the 
growth and organization of industry, 
the workers realized the need for 
greater organization and centraliza- 
tion of their activities for the protec- 
tion and advancement of their inter- 
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ests. Once started on this path the 
Belgian Christian trade unions be- 
came what they are today—one of 
the best and most centralized move- 
ments of the world. 

It is interesting to make a short 
survey of the ideals and structure of 
this Christian trade unionism in Bel- 
gium. It bases itself firmly on the 
foundations of Catholic social prin- 
ciples, as expounded in the encycli- 
cals of the Popes, aiming at the fur- 
therance of the worker’s spiritual as 
well as material welfare and placing 
before him the rights and dignity of 
man and labor. It thereby works for 
the common good of all classes of 
society and for the advent of a new 
social order based on Christ. 

A worker desiring to join the union 
applies to the central union of his 
trade or profession. Several workers 
of one trade living in the same dis- 
trict can organize local unions, and 
although officially affiliated with the 
central they can transact their busi- 
ness through the local organizations. 
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The central unions in turn federate, 
first into regional Christian trade 
unions, and then into the National 
Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions which, with its headquarters 
in Brussels, has the general direc- 
tion of the whole movement and de- 
fines the policies of the local and 
regional subdivisions. The National 
Christian Trade Union is represented 
with the International Federation of 
Labor at Geneva and with the Bel- 
gian Workers’ League, which is re- 
sponsible for most of the political 
action of the trade unions. Since 
1925 the national headquarters has 
also absorbed the women’s trade 
unions, especially their industrial 
branches. 

The Christian syndicates collabo- 
rate with others on matters of com- 
mon material interest, through 
mixed committees which meet on 
neutral premises and which carefully 
examine the questions proposed. 
They render no final decisions, but 
report to their respective offices, 
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which allow each union to decide 
freely. 

The general aims of the Christian 
trade unions of Belgium are to pro- 
mote among the workers a profound 
and intense spiritual life, a really 
intellectual and moral life, a healthy 
and vigorous physical life, a happy, 
comfortable family life, a remunera- 
tive, joyous and honest professional 
life, a peaceful, dignified and fruit- 
ful political life, and finally, a pro- 
gressive and peaceful international 
life. 

1" ORDER to achieve the main points 
of this program the Catholic 
worker must overcome many oppos- 
ing forces. The most important are 
financial dictatorship, Socialist-Com- 
munist movements, bourgeois reac- 
tion, lack of trained leaders, and the 
ignorance of the masses. The Chris- 
tian worker is not faced by the ter- 
rible alternative of Fascism or Com- 
munism—at least not if he realizes 
that it is possible for him to organize 
on a sound basis of human liberty. 

The women workers of Belgium 
were not far behind the men in real- 
izing the vital need of organization 
under the standards of Christ. They 
were fortunate in having for a leader 
the Rev. Father Belpaire and his two 
assistants, Miss V. Cappe and Miss 
M. Baer, who founded what is known 
today as the “Christian Social Ac- 
tivities of the Working Women of 
Belgium.” This movement started in 
1912 with the organization -of the 
general union of professional women 
workers of Belgium. The chief aims 
of the union were to inculcate the 
light and teachings of Catholic so- 
cial principles; to study and survey 
conditions of life among women and 
to devise ways and means to better 
them; to provide opportunities for 
technical education and to unionize 
not only the industrial workers but 
those engaged in production in their 
own homes. These latter were by far 
the most exploited, and it has been 
said that the unionization of home 
industries was a well nigh impossible 
task. Yet it was achieved in a few 
years by devoted and zealous leaders. 

It was soon felt that the aims of 
the General Union of Professional 
Women Workers were too narrow in 
their interests and concerned only 
the professional women. Need was 
felt for the organizing of all-women 
in the working class, with a view 
of extending to all the benefits of 
Catholic social principles. Thus was 
born the Women’s League, with its 
network of local organizations, di- 
vided into regional and finally into 
national units with headquarters in 
Brussels. All the work of the wom- 
en’s trade unions was handed over 


to the Christian trade unions of men 
in 1925, and the league became the 
centre of all the other women work- 
ers’ activities. 

The aims of the women’s league 
are very similar to those of the men. 
They advocate the building and main- 
taining of a Christian social order 
through the formation of organiza- 
tions and social action of women and 
girls of the working class; co-opera- 
tion with the Christian social pro- 
gram and action of the Catholic 
Workers of Belgium, taking over in 
it such responsibilities as are proper 
to their domain; realizing the specific 
and different needs of women, their 
mission in the home, their family 
interests, and offering to them an 
appropriate educational program, 
with specific methods of organiza- 
tion, propaganda and social action 
answering those needs. 

In order to achieve its purpose, the 
Women’s League engages in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Continual study and survey of 
the conditions of working women 
and girls, as well as of their families. 

2. Methodical preparation of lead- 
ers. 

3. Ceaseless recruiting among work- 
ing women for members, grouping 
the older single working women and 
workers’ wives in the Women’s 
League and the girls in the J.O.CF. 
(Young Christian Women Workers’ 
Guilds). 

4. The organization of mass dem- 
onstrations and other means to 
spread Catholic ideals and ideas. 

5. The formation and moulding of 
public opinion favorable to the or- 
ganization through manifold means 
—press, speeches, etc., the drafting 
and presentation to the Government 
of laws designed for the further pro- 
tection of working women. 

6. The organization of Mutual Aid 
Societies (Co-operatives, Insurance, 
Saving and Credit Banks). 


ys say that this ambitious pro- 
gram was easy to execute would 
be an exaggeration. The women were 
confronted with the same difficulties 
as the Christian organization of men 
—dechristianization, immorality, ex- 
ploitation, the indifference and cal- 
lousness of employers, and the 
general European attitude toward 
woman which helps to reduce her to 
a tragically low level of life. In view 
of all this the founders of the move- 
ment deserve the greatest credit, for 
they have done almost the impossi- 
able.-They have not only raised the 
general level of the working woman’s 
life, but have brought back her self- 
respect and hope. Today thousands 
of Belgian women workers are ready 
and trained to fight their own bat- 
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tles. We must not forget that thy 
was accomplished in the name g 
Christ, and that this structure there. 
fore is being built on the solq 
foundation of immutable Christian 
principles and bids fair to be the 
greatest force for re-Christianizing 
Belgium, for the woman is the centr 
of the family, which in turn is th 
cornerstone of society. 

Today the Women’s League cover; 
Belgium with a closely woven net. 
work of subdivisions, permeating the 
whole life of the Belgian working 
women. Its local, regional and ng. 
tional units are affiliated with the 
international organizations. It com. 
prises also the J.O.C.F., or Young 
Women Workers’ Guilds, which cor- 
responds to its famous male counter. 
part, the Jocists, and which is, to- 
gether with them, one of the marvels 
of Catholic Action today. 





— League maintains also a 
school of social science in the 
two languages. The school has gradu- 
ated nearly 400 workers to date, who 
are recognized by the Government 
and occupy important posts through- 
out the country and also act as 
propagandists and leaders in th 
works of the Women’s League. Like 
all Belgian organizations, this latte 
publishes thousands of pamphlets 
and six monthly magazines. It con- 
ducts pre- and post-natal clinics and 
nurses’ services, as well as conva- 
lescent homes for its members; it 
organizes children’s vacation camps, 
and has two hotels for single women. 
Obedient to the voice of the Popes, 
it advocates private ownership of 
their homes by the workers, and for 
this purpose it provides the neces- 
sary loans at a low rate of interest. 

Always considering the spiritual 
formation of the workers, the main 
object of its program, the league 
sponsors retreats, days of recollet- 
tion, social study weeks and days. 
Liturgy is one of the main topics of 
study, and the number of daily com- 
municants among the members is 
amazing. 

This outline of Catholic social at- 
tion among workers would not be 
complete without mention of th 
Association of Catholic Employers 9 
greatly stressed by His Holiness and 
which, although as yet non-existent 
in America, is playing an ever-grow- 
ing réle in the general Catholic social 
action of Belgium. The aims of the 
association are the promotion of 
Catholic social doctrine in profes 
sional and industrial circles, and 
their practical realization throug! 
the collaboration of workers and em- 
ployers both in professional and in- 
dustrial fields. It invites all heads of 
industry and all employers of sal 
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aried labor to join the association, 
pecause they will find in it the means 
of studying Catholic social doctrines 
thoroughly, and because it supplies 
the help necessary to restore to a 
place of honor the Catholic concep- 
tion of professional life. 

To achieve this the association 
proposes to spread and make better 
known among employers the social 
teachings of the Popes and the Cath- 
glic conception of professional life; 
to help the Catholic employer to ful- 
fill better his duties and obligations 
especially of justice and charity; to 
facilitate the collaboration of the 
Catholic employers with others in 
matters of common interest; to or- 
ganize and promote class collabora- 
tion with a view of assuring social 
peace in industries. 

Being engaged in direct Catholic 
Action, the association prohibits any 
collective political action on the part 
of its members, except that of ask- 
ing for legislative measures that will 
promote the above-outlined program. 

The headquarters of the associa- 
tion is in Brussels in a quaint old 
house, with spacious meeting rooms, 
a beautiful chapel dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Apostles, a well-stocked 
library, reading room and an infor- 
mation bureau at the service of the 
members. Father Laurey, S.J., is the 
chaplain. The association publishes 
amonthly magazine and many pam- 
phlets. Retreats and days of recol- 
lection have a great influence in 
moulding the spirit of the members. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the conditions of the agri- 
cultural classes of Belgium were as 
pitiful as those of the industrial; 
poverty and misery were driving the 
farmers to the already overcrowded 
cities. Their only salvation was in 
organization, for which they needed 
leaders, and they were fortunate in 
finding them in the persons of Rev. 
Father Melleart, Mr. Helleput and 
Mr. Shollaert, who in 1890 founded 
what is today one of the most com- 
plete and powerful Catholic rural 
organizations in the world, known as 
the Peasants’ League, with its beau- 
tiful and centuries-old headquarters 
at Louvain. 

The Peasants’ League set out to 
form in each rural community a net- 


work of associations that would cor- 
respond to the various needs of the 
farmer. It therefore organized the 
local guild, which became not only 
a professional organization but a so- 
cial institution that embraced the 
moral and religious life of its mem- 
bers. Centred around the parish, for 
it is the members of one parish that 
form a local guild, it lives an intense 
parochial life, with the priest acting 
not only as the chaplain of the guild 
but also as a member of its main 
committee. 


N THE guild is a women’s sec- 

tion, which aims at helping the 
farmer’s wife to be a better mother, 
housekeeper and farmer, and for that 
purpose offers religious, social and 
practical education. The youth sec- 
tion of the guild deals primarily 
with the sons and daughters of the 
farmer and prepares them to be fu- 
ture active members of the Peasants’ 
League. It gives them adequate agri- 
cultural, home-making and religious 
training, operates a farming college, 
organizes social study weeks and 
days and various short and helpful 
courses, promotes participation in 
agricultural exhibits and publishes 
special magazines and pamphlets by 
the hundred. ‘ 

The economic sections of the 
Peasants’ Guild promote co-opera- 
tive buying and selling. Since there 
are 1123 local guilds with a general 
membership of 98,268 members, there 
is a saving of millions per year for 
the farmer. Savings and credit banks 
are another section and offer their 
members security and low rates of 
interest. Stock insurance and co- 
operative organization of the milk 
industry complete the circle of sec- 
tions in a local guild. 

Each section is represented by a 
small committee—the president of 
which is also a member of the gen- 
eral local guild committee. Each local 
guild federates into regional guilds 
whose chief duty is to represent 
them in any political action they 
have to undertake; both regional 
and local guilds then federate into 
one national and central guild with 
headquarters at Louvain. 

The structure of the Central Na- 
tional Guild follows that of the sec- 
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tions of the local guild. Each section 
acts as the centralized executive for 
the many local ones and all of them 
are under the direction of one cen- 
tral committee. All business is trans- 
acted in Flemish and French, as the 
League comprises members of both 
races. Retreats and days of recollec- 
tion, processions and missions, play 
a great réle in the collective religious 
and moral formation of the mem- 
bers. 

When one remembers that all this 
activity is being done under the 
shadow of the parish church with 
the blessing and guidance of its 
priest, and how thoroughly it is im- 
bued with Christian ideology and 
social principles, it becomes evident 
what a tremendous power for the 
peace and good of the whole world 
such an organization represents. 

It must not be thought that only 
the laboring class of Belgium has 
realized the need for Catholic social 
action. Far from it. The realization 
of this need permeates the whole 
country and affects all strata of so- 
ciety. Youth is completely organized 
in the prejociste groups, the Catholic 
Boy Scouts and the high school and 
college students. 

This organization of youth is al- 
ready affecting for good the adult 
Catholic Action groups. These young 
people when they are grown up do 
not relinquish their apostolate be- 
cause of this fact. They either join 
already existing organizations or 
found new associations more adapted 
to the needs of our times. 

Through all this immense network 
of Catholic Action moves and 
breathes the liturgical movement, 
forming as it were the basis of its 
whole spirit. Through the Liturgy to 
Christian Sociology, and with it to 
a new social order, is the cry of 
Catholic Belgium. 

Definitely Belgium is on the march 
—and the Catholic world of today 
might very well look to her for a 
solution of many of its problems. 
Ready for unlimited _ sacrifice, 
strengthened by knowledge and a 
clear vision of her goal, fortified by 
the Sacraments, she leads her chil- 
dren forward, always forward, al- 
ways higher—until she will reach the 
feet of Christ. 





Reverent or Republican? 


I can recall only one instance when a man seemed to be over- 
awed by the presence of a Cabinet officer. It was in Honolulu. I 
went into a barbershop and asked for a shave. The barber was 
about halfway through when the fellow at the next chair whis- 
pered, “Do you know who that is? That’s Jim Farley.” The bar- 
ber turned around and went out of the shop on the double quick, 
leaving the other fellow to finish the job. Perhaps he was a 


Republican. 


Garner at the Zoo 


hide.” 


James A. Farley in “Behind the Ballots” 


One day the Vice-President, whom the President had that 
morning been quoting in denial of some publication, cut the 
Cabinet meeting and was found sitting in his office behind the 
Senate Chamber with his feet on his desk. His sombrero was 
pulled down over his eyes. He was meditating. 

“I’m going to the zoo,” he said. “Those animals are in cages, 
but they look you straight in the eye, They’ve got nothing to 


Arthur Krock in “We Saw It Happen” 





Once upon eternity, there was a 
World’s Fair. Never since has there 
been such a display of science, art 
and inventive genius. Yet, had it not 
been for the foresight of the Archi- 


tect, posterity would have only 
meagre information concerning that 
Exposition of Progress. He has etched 
a pen-picture, so clear that even a 
child can understand it. A quotation 
from the original— 

“In the beginning, God created 
heaven and earth. And the earth was 
void and empty. He said: Let the 
waters be gathered together into one 
place, and let the dry land appear. 
He called the dry land, Earth: the 
gathering together of the waters He 
called, Seas. And God said: Let there 
be lights made in the firmament of 
heaven to give light upon the earth. 
And God created every creature 
which the waters brought forth, 
every winged fowl, and everything 
that creepeth. And He blessed them, 
saying: Increase and multiply. Of 
the slime of the earth, the Lord God 
formed man: He breathed into his 
face the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul. To the image of 
God, He created him: male and fe- 
male He created them. And God 
blessed them, saying: Increase and 
multiply. So the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the fur- 
niture of them. God saw all the 
things that He had made, and they 
were very good.” 

To plan and to fabricate the uni- 
verse did not tax the abilities of 
God, for He is supremely capable. 
However, merely to revere God for 
manifold efficiency is not adequate 
appreciation. To have a balanced 
esteem for God we must also realize 
that He is the originator of human 
happiness. Perfect and self-sufficient, 
God was eternally content in the so- 
ciety of the Three Divine Persons. 
He had no need of angels or of men. 
Out of sheer benevolence He fitted 
us for a share in His own happiness. 
His benevolence toward us is mir- 
rored somewhat in the exuberance 
of husband and wife. Their marital 
happiness is incomplete until it has 
become also parental—until they 
have shared their happiness with 
another begotten according to their 


God and Man, Incorporated 


Since the Original World's Fair, It Is Only Normal That We Incor- 
porate With the God-Man As Supermen For the World of Tomorrow 


By ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


own likeness. God is brimful of per- 
fections—He is infinitely exuberant. 
Out of utter generosity, He shares 
that. perfection with others, espe- 
cially with man whom He has made 
in resemblance to Himself. He has 
expressed this very clearly for us in 
the holy Scriptures. 

God planned a university of cre- 
ated things. All other planets are 
handmaiden to Mother Earth. On 
earth, man is governor of all else. 
“Let him have dominion over the 
whole earth.” As to God’s reason for 
appointing man, we are by no means 
in the dark. That reason is revealed 
in nine salient words: “God created 
man to His own image and likeness!” 

Every item of God’s handiwork is 
a credit to Him. Each has an excel- 
lence all its own—on the basis of re- 
semblance to God. The blade of grass 
is nobler than the dazzling ruby, for 
the one is lifeless, while the other 
lives. The robin is superior to the 
mighty oak, for the winged animal 
has a fuller life, plus a capacity for 
enjoyment. The intellectual animal 
called man is superior to the lifeless 
skyscraper that pierces the clouds, 
to the teeming forest, and to the 
beast that ranges there. Man grows, 
but so does the cabbage. Man can 
see and smell, feel and taste and 
hear: so can the horse. But over and 
above, man can do what is done by 
angels and even by God—he can 
understand and love. To the point— 
amid all creation, man is the master- 
piece because of his human soul. 


HEN the body fails us, we leave 

iit where we found it, in the 
dust. The soul, however, outlasts the 
body and lives on immortal. Because 
man has a human soul, he can grow, 
he can sense things like a mere ani- 
mal—but above all else, he can think 


and love as he chooses. And man .- 


enjoys his thoughtful love. This pre- 
rogative is man’s distinctive boast, 
the reason for his dignity, and the 
basis of his resemblance to God. This 
“fellowship” between man and God 
is exhilarating, though only a prel- 
ude to the sonship that is also ours— 
a sonship that appeals even to God 
as ample reason for sending into 
this world a God-Man! 
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A few years ago, at Harvard, they 
planned to develop a nucleus of 
supermen—a revival of the Spartan 
ambition, with emphasis on brains 
rather than on brawn. As a matter 
of fact, a design for supermen dates 
far beyond Sparta. In His enthusiasm 
for man, God planned to equip him 
with superhuman abilities, with cor- 
responding appetites for happiness. 
This process of improvement would 
not de-humanize man: as a result 
of his promotion, man would be as 
human as ever, though plus his 
betterment. Man would be so God- 
like as to be fit for adoption asa 
child of God! 



















HIs adoption is no fiction: “we 
are called and are the sons of 
God.” This fitness in man would 
justify between God and man the 
relationship of Father and child. To 
fit man for that kinship, God must 
deepen the resemblance of the hu- 
man soul to Himself: man must 
share in God’s own ability for 
thought, love and joy. Success on s0 
exalted a plane became feasible to 
man, once God bestowed upon him 
the equipment known as “divine 
grace.” The term “grace” indicates 
that the bestowal was an out-and- 
out donation. The benefits of grace 
begin on earth, where man is allotted 
time to prepare himself for the 
World of Tomorrow, of which “glor- 
ious things are said,” and where 
“the dwelling is of all rejoicing.” 
The main inducement proffered to 
the child of God is, of course, God’s 
heaven. Men there are for whom 
such a prospect has little or no ap- 
peal. Even to dwell on the subject, 
thoroughly and earnestly, brings on 
a headache. A more basic diagnosis 
might reveal heartache, for it is not 
normal that a man shy away from 
development as a child of God. 
Men fail to enthuse over God's 
World of Tomorrow, for two reasons. 
A man can be so poor a strategist 
as not to “go to sources” for what- 
ever is worthwhile. Then too, a man 
can be such a wiseacre as not to 
recognize the desirability of being @ 
child of God. A word about going to 
sources—even the counterfeitér is 
shrewd enough to engage in “mint- 
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ing” money rather 
than wait for it in 
driblets. “All things 
were made by Him: 
without Him was 
made nothing that 
was made.” Whether 
things, places or per- 
sons, and no matter 
how enjoyable—God 
is the Source. “But 
all men are vain in 
whom there is not 
the knowledge of 
God: who by these 
good things that 
are seen, have not 
acknowledged the 
workman; let them 
know how much the 
Lord of them is more 
beautiful than they; 
for the first Author 
of beauty made all 
those things!” Other 
enjoyable items are 
as mere mist, wafted 
to man from the tor- 
rential Source Who 
is God. No sound 
business man can 
afford not to “go to 
sources.” 

Man owes it to 
himself and to God, 
to develop as a 
superman. Man’s 
Maker has so de- 
signed: the man 
who repudiates this 
atlrangement snubs 
the Creator Who 
deigns to father 
him, and at the same 
time cheats himself 
of his normal des- 
tiny. The desirability 
of being a child of 
God is exemplified arrestingly in the 
early pages of Sacred History. The 
contrast between Adam the super- 
man and Adam the mere man is 
sickening. 

The original World’s Fair, known 
as Paradise, was a small-scale model 
of the World of Tomorrow, as God 
has planned it. Adam the superman, 
while his heyday lasted, did not 
grope in the dusk of ignorance; no 
unruly appetites marred the co- 
operative peace of soul and body; he 
did not know the meaning of suf- 
fering, of toil even; death was un- 
heard of. 

Such physical and psychological 
well-being is indeed desirable. Yet 
it was only a by-product of God’s 
grace. Grace was the gifted equip- 
ment that gave the human mind a 
preview of God’s own secrets, that 
Stimulated the human heart with 
longing and hope for the World of 


Preparations for the Crucifixion 


Tomorrow, that energized the heart 
of the superman with unspeakable 
gladness in the foretaste of his divine 
treat. 

To be a child of God was worth- 
while—a long, long while. But “sin 
entered into this world.” By selling 
his divine birthright in exchange for 
the messy pottage of insane liberty, 
man lowered himself “below par.” 
Were it not for man’s own misman- 
agement, there would be no need for 
hospital, or cemetery, or peniten- 
tiary. In fact a God-Man would not 
have been “wounded for our iniqui- 
ties, bruised for our sins.” Bethlehem 
would not have been overcast by the 
foreshadows of Calvary. 


* * * * * ” 


Human sin is vile because man 
thereby turned against his Maker, 
an adopted child spurned his divine 


WOODCUT BY JAMES REID 
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Father. Although 
God alone could ap- 
praise fully the im- 
pudence of human 
sin, the superman 
knew better than to 
ally himself with a 
devil, to defy God 
to punish him. Re- 
gardless of whether 
God would forgive 
man, man owed God 
atonement. But hu- 
man assets were nil, 
human liability be- 
yond measure. So 
gravely did man im- 
plicate himself that 
he might be unfor- 
given to this day, 
were it not for his 
pristine rank as a 
child of God. Man’s 
divine sonship is a 
factor that made his 
crime the more dis- 
graceful, yet the 
more forgivable. 

Ask the parent of 
a@ wayward child: no 
one else may share 
his attitude—but 
then, the child is 
his own. “I. have 
loved thee* with an 
everlasting love, tak- 
ing pity on thee.” 
Prompted by un- 
failing love, God 
planned another op- 
portunity, that par- 
adise lost might 
become paradise re- 
gained. Our Father 
in heaven appointed 
another head of the 
human family. Not 
only did He appoint 
a Second Adam—He anointed Him 
with divinity. The Second Adam 
could not fail His dependents be- 
cause he was God’s natural Son. 
“God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son, to be a pro- 
pitiation for our sins.” 

At long last, the Expected of the 
Nations drew nigh to earth. 1939 
years ago, a shaft of starlight shone 
with soft brilliance over a tiny com- 
monwealth known as Bethlehem. In 
the light of that lamp hung high in 
the heavens, men found their way to 
a Child. The Child was God in Per- 
son, come among men by becoming 
man. An angel song inaugurated the 
human career of this divine Person: 
“On earth, peace to men of good- 
will.” 

God does always the appropriate 
thing. A reconciliation had to be ef- 
fected between offended God and 
offensive man: a God-Man was ideal 
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as “Mediator of God and men,” with 
divine influence in heaven and hu- 
man frailty for expiation on earth. 
Creatures were to be reinstated as 
children of God: God’s eternal Son 
became unto us the “first-born 
amongst many brethren.” 

Man had. so forgotten his royalty 
of origin as to link himself with the 
gibbering ape: the God-Man linked 
man anew with God. The interests 
of body and soul were'mated by God, 
divorced by sinful man, harmonized 
again through the body and soul of 
the God-Man. Man’s kinship with 
Adam the Vanquished left posterity 
outcast: man’s solidarity with Christ 
the Victor would guarantee to His 
followers their restoration as sons of 
God—‘“and if sons, heirs also: heirs 
indeed of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” God and man have been in- 
corporated, bonded in the God-Man 
Who came to educate and ransom us, 
to lead us from’ earth to heaven. 

Until the advent of the Second 
Adam, the offspring of the First 
Adam were destitute—exiled from 
the World of Tomorrow, wanderers 
in a world gone topsy-turvy. Our 
most poignant necessity was for a 
bailsman, able and: willing to assume 
our debt of expiation. Expiation for 
human sin could not be made in gold 
or silver: man had defied God 
through the instrumentality of body, 
mind and heart. Body and soul, he 
must atone, for “without the shed- 
ding of blood there. is. no remission.” 
Our Bailsman was Christ the God- 
Man Who “His own self bore our sins 
in His body upon the tree.” His 
sacred. body was chastised with in- 
human cruelty, His precious blood 
ebbed until there was none to flow, 
until He died of a broken heart. 

To dwell upon the unbearable dis- 
tress of the “Man of Sorrows” is 
little short of repulsive. Yet He 
atoned upon the death-cross, in our 
behalf and in our stead: “the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, 
by His bruises we are healed!” No 
wonder there is a note of grimness 
in the Apostle’s reminder that we 
have been “bought with a great price 

. not with corruptible things, as 
gold or silver, but with the precious 
blood of Christ!” 





For weeks after Crucifixion Friday, 
for- years beforehand, the God-Man 
schooled us in our vocation as su- 
permen. “As many as received Him, 
He gave them power to be. made the 
sons of God!” To insure our solidar- 
ity with Himself, the Second Adam 
organized a corporation—the:.Chris- 
tocracy—consisting of Himself as 
Head and of us as members. The re- 
sultant kinship is intimate: “I am 
the Vine, you are the branches.” Our 
solidarity with the God-Man postu- 
lates that we co-operate with Him in 
the business of salvation. As our 
Bailsman, He shouldered the cross of 
atonement, “leaving you an example 
that you should follow His steps.” 

Penitential suffering is character- 
istic of genuine members of the 
Christocracy. Though personally in- 
nocent, Christ the Head has borne 
the brunt of expiation: of the debt 
of reparation, we are assessed but 
asminor percentage. By incorporating 
us with Himself, the Head “gives 
tone” to our expiation. That we be 
purged by expiation, before admis- 
sion to the World of Tomorrow, is 
part of our reconciliation with God. 


EFERRING to His exertions in be- 

half of degraded supermen, the 
God-Man exclaimed: “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, 
and so to enter into His Glory?” 
Saint Paul enthuses over our incor- 
poration with Christ but he stresses 
the proviso that, with our Head, we 
members atone: “Yet so, if we suffer 
with Him, we may be also glorified 
with Him.” The souls in purgatory 
are detained between earth and 
heaven, to complete their expiation. 
Though not often, the Head of the 
Body calls upon a virtuous mem- 
ber to assume an extra share of 
atonement: stigmatists like Blessed 
Gemma and Teresa Neumann are ex- 
amples of this rare assessment. The 
average member of the Christocracy 
atones by undergoing a “miniature 
passion,” consisting of the distress 
of body, mind and heart that Provi- 
dence permits. 

Of Christ our Head, it is written: 
“Why seek you the living with the 
dead? Remember how He spoke unto 
you, saying: the Son of Man must 
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be crucified, and the third day rise 
again. He is risen, as He said.” of 
us members of Christ, it is written: 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
all shall be made alive. Neither can 
they die any more, for they are the 
children of God.” As with Christ, go 
with us, resurrection is. the first step 
of a triumphal march, from earth to 
the World of Tomorrow. “I ascend 
to your Father and to my Father, I 
go—to prepare a place for you.” This 
is progress and culture, as: befits su- 
permen who share in the vision, the 
hope, the joy of the God-Man. 

Our recuperation as supermen pos- 
tulates more than penitential suffer- 
ing. Conformity with the God-Man 
is not only an individual process: it 
is also social—it bespeaks Catholic 
Action. Catholic Action consists of an 
energetic endeavor to herald the 
“tidings of great joy,” that once 
again our Father in Heaven gra- 
ciously “hath predestined us unto 
the adoption of children, through 
Jesus Christ”—a message that rings 
true when confirmed by an aposto- 
late of Christ-like example. 

Thus we round out our co-opera- 
tion with the King of Hearts, 
“through Whom it hath well pleased 
the Father to reconcile all things 
unto Himself, making peace through 
the blood of His cross.” Co-suffering 
and co-labor with the God-Man 
guarantee co-exaltation. 

The Second Adam appeals to man’s 
sense of duty, and to his instinct for 
eternal happiness. Were the suc- 
cess and joy of His followers uncer- 
tain or disappointing, the God-Man 
would be a failure. The prospect of 
God’s World of Tomorrow is attrac- 
tive—absorbingly so—unless a man 
be intoxicated or insane, morally. Cut 
off “from sources,” the atheistic 
Communist has nothing worthwhile 
to share with his comrades; the Nazi 
who renders to Caesar the things 
that are God’s, will be as a “man 
without a country” in the World of 
Tomorrow; the pseudo-Christian is 
a “pretender to a throne” that he 
will never merit. Man cannot, with 
impunity, be hostile or neutral to- 
ward the God-Man, “our Advocate 
with the Father,” “Who gave Him- 
self a redemption for all.” 






























































































































































































































































White ws. Brisbane 


One might ask whether William Allen White had a more satis- 
factory career than Arthur Brisbane. Once White was solicited to 
the Brisbane kind. of career: the Chicago Tribune offered him 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. White said he preferred to 
spend his life in a tewn where he could water his own front lawn 
with thirty-five feet of hose. And from the point of view of na- 
tional well-being, a thousand young William Allen Whites in a 
thousand Emporias would serve America well. 


Mark Sullivan in “The Education of an American” 


Soviet Equality! 


It is well known that the perquisites of Soviet officialdom range 
from upholstery in railway carriages to the possession of summer 
villas and that under the dubious financial system of Russia social 
and political prestige have long been the equivalent of money 
in obtaining the luxuries of life. Revival within the past five years 
of hand-kissing, military saluting, fashion shows, horse races, 
dinner coats, and even white tie and tails at official parties on 
the anniversary of the Revolution, are symbolic of the new class 
respectability and pomp. 

From “Snobbery on the Left” by Dizon Wector in the “Atlantic” 
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Catholic Marrying Jew 


Kindly inform me if a Catholic girl can marry a Jew, 
if the latter has not been baptized? The girl wishes al- 
ways to remain a good Catholic and the Jew wishes to 
continue in the Jewish religion—n. D., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Canon Law of the Church most severely forbids 
everywhere marriages between two baptized persons, one 
of whom is a Catholic and the other a member of a 
heretical or schismatic sect. If there is danger of perver- 
sion for the Catholic party or the offspring, such mar- 
riages are also forbidden by the Divine law (Canon 
1060). Such marriages are called “mixed marriages.” 
The Canon Law also forbids marriages between persons 
baptized in the Catholic Church, or converted to it from 
heresy or schism, and an unbaptized person (Canon 
1070, n. 1). The second prohibition is called “disparity of 
cult or worship.” Provision is made in Canon Law for 
dispensations from both impediments under the follow- 
ing conditions: there must be just and grave causes; 
the non-Catholic party must guarantee that the danger 
of perversion shall be removed from the Catholic party, 
and both parties promise that all the children will be 
baptized and brought up in the Catholic faith only; 
there must be moral certainty that the promises will be 
kept; the promises are, as a rule, made in writing 
(Canon 1061). The Church is more strict in granting a 
dispensation for marriages between Catholics and Jews 
who practice their religion. 


Catholic Judge: Members of Congress: Abbreviations: 
Course of Study for Priesthood 


(1) Is there at present a Catholic among the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States? (2) How 
many Catholic members of Congress are there? (3) 
Please set forth and explain the various ecclesiastical 
abbreviations of the religious Orders. (4) How long does 
it take a priest to finish his course of study?—®. J. 1, 
HUDSON, WYOMING. 


(1) Pierce Butler is the only Catholic Justice of the 
Supreme Court at the present time (December, 1938). 

(2) In the last session of Congress—the seventy-fifth 
—there were eleven Senators, eighty-nine Representa- 
tives and two Delegates from Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
who are listed as Catholics. 

(3) The answer to this question will be found else- 
where in this department. 

(4) It takes on an average from ten to twelve years. 
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Dissolution of Non-Consummated Marriage 


Can a marriage, which was entered into before a 
priest, be dissolved, if it was never consummated?—n. N. 


Canon 1119 of the Code of Canon Law says that a 
non-consummated marriage between two baptized 
parties, or between a baptized and an unbaptized party, 
is dissolved by the very fact of solemn religious pro- 
fession, and also by dispensation of the Holy See, for 
a just cause, at the request of the two parties, or even 
of one of them against the wishes of the other. The 
non-consummation must be proved according to the 
rules laid down by the Holy See. Among the causes 
which are mentioned by canonists as a reason for 
petitioning for a dissolution of a non-consummated 
marriage is probable impotence. 


Catholic Marrying in Protestant Church 


Is it possible for a couple to be married before a Cath- 
olic priest in the Church of the Transfiguration, known 
as “The Little Church Around the Corner,” in New York 
City? I was told that a couple, a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic, was married there.—ALLSTON, MASS. 


As said elsewhere in this department, Catholics can- 
not marry validly except before an authorized priest 
and two witnesses. It ought not to be necessary to add 
that no Catholic bound by this law can marry validly 
before a Protestant minister or a civil official, and no 
Catholic priest may marry anyone in a Protestant 
church. A Catholic may have attempted marriage in 
“The Little Church Around the Corner,” but he or she 
did not contract a valid marriage. Nothing can be in- 
ferred from the incident, if it took place, except that 
Catholics often violate the law of their Church. 


Murder and Seal of Confession 


Supposing that a man was convicted of murder on 
circumstantial evidence and sentenced to death, but be- 
fore his execution the real murderer confessed his crime 
to a priest in confession, would the seal of confession 
bind the confessor to silence and permit a man he knew 
to be innocent to be executed?—B. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There are two alternatives possible in this case. If 
the real murderer by an unjust action, for which he is 
morally culpable, cast suspicion on the innocent man, 
he would be morally bound in justice to declare that he 
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was the guilty person, in order to make restitution for 
his injustice and save an innocent man from death. If, 
on the other hand, the innocent man was convicted 
and sentenced because of circumstantial evidence, for 
which the real murderer was in no way guilty, he might 
in charity declare himself the guilty one, but he could 
not be obliged to do this, because fraternal charity does 
not oblige with so great a burden to himself. The in- 
nocent man’s conviction must be attributed to the error 
of the jury and the judge. 

In regard to confession, if the first alternative ob- 
tained, the real murderer would not have the proper 
dispositions to receive absolution from his sins, if he did 
not promise to declare himself the guilty party, and 
thus save an innocent man from death. If the second 
alternative obtained, he could be absolved from his sins, 
including of course the murder, if he had the proper 
dispositions for absolution, but he could not be obliged 
to give himself up to the public authority for punish- 
ment, because he was not in any way responsible for 
the conviction of the other man. 

The seal of confession is inviolable and the confessor 
may not in any way or for any cause reveal the sins 
confessed (Canon 889). 


Older Women and Religious Communities: Magdalens 


(1) What religious communities would admit women 
into their midst who have made their living in the world 
and who do not consider taking the vows of a nun? (2) 
What are the requirements for entering the community 
known as the Magdalens?—Pa. 


(1) We do not know of any female religious com- 
munities who are willing to admit older women among 
them, to live in the community without vows. We sug- 
gest that you communicate with the Rev. Director of 
The Little Flower Mission Circle, 389 East 150th Street, 
New York, N. Y., about this. The.Mission Circle is in- 
terested in encouraging vocations and directing aspir- 
ants to suitable communities. 

(2) The Magdalen Sisterhood is associated with the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. This sisterhood “was es- 
tablished for the especial benefit of those sincere peni- 
tents who desired to embrace the religious life in a peni- 
tential spirit, but because of their past were prohibited 
admission into any congregation.” Further details about 
admission should be sought from the Superior of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. There is a convent of 
these sisters in your vicinity. 


The Unjust Steward 


Recently a considerable discussion occurred among my 
friends over the meaning of the parable of the unjust 
steward in St. Luke’s Gospel, XIV-1-9. Will you kindly 
explain it?—J. C., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





In this chapter Our Lord exhorted His disciples to 
perform good works, especially charity to the poor, by 
means of the parables of the unjust steward and the 
rich glutton. A parable is a peculiarly Jewish method of 
teaching. It may be described as a saying or a story 
respecting earthly things but with a spiritual lesson at- 
tached thereto. The first parable—the unjust steward— 
has given commentators on the New Testament con- 
siderable difficulty, but its meaning is quite clear, if we 
consider it as a whole. The “lord” who praised the un- 
just steward was not Our Lord Jesus Christ, but the lord 
or master of the steward. The latter, moreover, praised 
the foresight and worldly prudence of the steward, not 
his injustice. By means of his dealings with the debtors 
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of his master, the steward provided for his support after 
he had been dismissed from office. It was his shrewdness 
in doing this that the master of the steward praised, in 
somewhat the same way a man might marvel at the 
deftness of a pickpocket, while condemning the theft. 

This solicitude of the steward for his temporal ad- 
vantage was used by Our Lord to point the lesson that 
His disciples should be as prudent and solicitous for their 
spiritual welfare, both here and hereafter, especially by 
practicing charity towards the poor, through whose 
prayers God would be moved to bless their benefactors, 
Of course Our Lord would not have us to imitate the 
steward by getting money and worldly goods unjustly 
and then distributing them to the needy, after the man- 
ner of Robin Hood. In other words, Christ would have 
His disciples use their earthly riches in a virtuous and 
charitable manner, and by so doing secure to themselves 
friends who will take them to heaven after death, as the 
debtors of the lord of the steward took him in. Again, 
Our Lord wished to open the eyes of the Pharisees, who 
listened to this parable (verses 14-15), and who were 
noted for their avarice. Christ wished to teach them 
that they should cultivate love of the poor in place of 
their love of temporal riches and be rich in good works, 
which alone will profit them in the next life, rather 
than rich in worldly goods, which are so often ill-gotten 
and ill-used to the risk of eternal damnation, as the 
next parable of the rich glutton proves. 

Further, Our Lord would have us understand that we 
are all stewards of God. Whatever we have is not ours 
absolutely, for all things are from God (except sin), 
Who will call us to account for the use we have made of 
them. If we use them ill, if we are solicitous only for our 
temporal well-being, we may find to our sorrow that we 
have missed the opportunity of providing for our eternal 
welfare, which should be the predominant thought of 
our lives, for “what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? Or what 
exchange shall a man make for his soul?” 


Religious Communities 


Will you please inform me in what issues the series 
of abbreviations designating rank, order, etc., of the 
various religious communities was published? I would 
suggest that there should be sufficient of such matter 
to warrant the publication of a small pamphlet em- 
bracing it.—tT. c., LYNN, MASS. 


We presume that you refer to the series of articles 
by Donald Attwater, which was called “Catholic Terms 
Defined,” and which ran from August 1934 to July 1935. 
This series was not especially concerned with statistics 
of religious communities. The items of information you 
require may be found in The Franciscan Almanac, (75 
cents, net), on pages 259-279. 


Pedro De Luna: Sacred Head of Christ: St. Gertrude: 
Revelation to St. Lutgarde 


(1) Was Pedro de Luna a member of the Franciscan 
Order? According to “St. Colette and Her Reform” by 
Mme. Ste. Marie Perrin, he was. (2) Considering the re- 
cent announcement of the Holy See, is it in accord with 
the spirit of submission to venerate privately the Sacred 
Head of Christ, and to pray that this devotion may 
eventually be approved? (3) Have not some editions of 
the revelations of St. Gertrude confused St. Gertrude 
the Great with the Abbess Gertrude? Did the latter 
have any supernatural communications? (4) I have 
learned of an alleged “revelation” made by the Blessed 
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virgin to St. Lutgarde to the effect that whoever recites 
34,000 Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias, in honor of 
the thirty-four mysteries of the lives of Our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother will obtain, among other special 
favors, “the conversion of sixteen sinners who would not 
otherwise be saved.” What is your opinion of this?— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(1) We presume that you refer to the Pedro de Luna 
who was the anti-pope Benedict XIII (1394-1417) dur- 
ing what is called the Great Western Schism. We can 
find no evidence that he was a member of any religious 
institute. 

(2) The Decree of the Holy Office, June 18, 1938, de- 
clared that “after mature deliberation and the matter 
had been voted on by the Consultors” it was decided 
that “the special devotion to the Sacred Head of Christ 
should not be introduced.” In view of this decree it does 
not seem that prayers should be offered for the intro- 
duction of this devotion, though private (individual) 
devotion is not forbidden. 

(3) The Abbess Gertrude was the sister of St. Mech- 
tilde, who was the mistress of St. Gertrude the Great 
(died 1301). Because of this relationship, the latter has 
been confused with the Abbess Gertrude. St. Gertrude 
does not appear to have been an abbess. We do not 
know whether the Abbess Gertrude was favored with 
any supernatural communications. (Lives of Saints, 
Butler-Thurston, November). 

(4) The alleged “revelation” has the appearance of 
being apocryphal. 


Franciscan Families: Origen: Franciscans and 
Dominicans on Immaculate Conception 


(1) Will you please explain the origin of the Capuchin 
Franciscans and how they differ trom the Friars Minor? 
(2) What is the origin of the various Franciscan Sister- 
hoods? Why are there black, gray and brown habits 
among them? (3) Is Origen a doctor of the Church or a 
heretic? (4) Why did the Franciscans and the Domini- 
cans differ about the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary?—«. T., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(1) St. Francis of Assisi was the founder of three 
Orders:—The Friars Minor, the first Order; the Poor 
Clares or Second Order; and the Third Order, which has 
two branches—one made up of the laity and the other 
of professed religious living in community. After the 
Saint’s death a tendency towards division manifested 
itself in the Friars Minor in regard to the practice of 
poverty. The first Order was formally divided by Pope 
Leo X in 1517 into two branches:—the Friars Minor of 
the Observants, and the Friars Minor Conventual. A 
further division was introduced in 1525 under Pope Cle- 
ment VII, who granted Friar Matteo da Bassi permis- 
sion to institute a reform of the Observants, which re- 
form became known as the Capuchins. (Franciscan 
Almanac, 1938, pp. 356-7) . 

(2) There are so many congregations of religious 
women bearing the title Franciscan that we have no 
Space to list them here, so we suggest that you consult 
The Catholic Encyclopedia or Religious Orders.of Wom- 
en in the United States by Elenor Dehey. 

(3) Origen (185-253) is not officially listed among the 
Doctors of the Church. He was a brilliant scholar and 
Christian apologist with a pronounced tendency toward 
speculation, when the Faith was still in process of 
formal definition. Consequently it is not surprising that 
many of his propositions were considered worthy of 
condemnation many years after his death. It does not 
appear that he was formally a heretic. 
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(4) The controversy over the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary involves many points and it 
is difficult to reduce to simple terms the cause of the dis- 
agreement among theologians. An indication of the 
cause of the controversy was the lack of clear insight 
into the subject in dispute and the terms in connection 
with it. We must refer you to the textbooks and to 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, pp. 678 et seq. for 
an appreciation of this matter. 


Questions About Mixed Marriages 


(1) Can a Catholic girl who gave up her religion and 
joined his church to marry a Lutheran, and later di- 
vorced him, be married again to a Catholic before a 
priest? (2) If this same girl had gone through a civil 
marriage only, could she be married in the Catholic 
Church to another man? (3) If a man married a non- 
Catholic before a priest but was later divorced, can he 
be married again to a Catholic before a priest, if his 
first wife is still living? I was told this was done and 
would like an explanation.—£. S., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


(1) Catholics cannot marry validly before anyone ex- 
cept an authorized priest and at least two witnesses 
(Canon 1094). Catholics who attempt to marry before a 
non-Catholic minister of religion are subject to ex- 
communication. Those who renounce their faith and 
profess heresy are also excommunicated. Hence, the 
Catholic girl is not only unmarried in the eyes of the 
Church, but it appears that she is also excommunicated, 
at least for heresy. If she beseeches God to grant her 
the grace of repentance and asks to be absolved from 
her sins and censures, and is prepared to make repara- 
tion for the scandal, the Church will gladly. receive her 
back, as the father received his prodigal son. Since her 
first marriage was invalid, she would be free from any 
impediment in this respect and could arrange to be 
married in the Catholic Church. 

(2) As said above, this marriage would also be in- 
valid. If repentant, she would be forgiven and could ar- 
range for a marriage in the Church. 

(3) Marriages which have been performed in the 
Catholic Church are presumed to be valid and this pre- 
sumption obtains until proved untrue. Christ and the 
Church forbid divorce a vinculo—from the bond—with 
the right to marry again during the lifetime of the 
parties. This prohibition is absolute in the case of sacra- 
mental and consummated marriages. Only death can 
dissolve the bond of these marriages. Consequently, it is 
impossible that a case of divorce a vinculo should ever 
occur in such marriages. 

What has been said above is based on the prevailing 
Code of Canon Law. We wish it to be clearly understood 
that we do not attempt to give an opinion as to the 
facts, if the above are actual cases. Judgment in actual 
cases is reserved to the matrimonial tribunals of the 
Church. 

These questions reveal much confusion about the 
Catholic laws of marriage. We strongly recommend 
This IS Christian Marriage ($1.10, postpaid) , which has 
been prepared by THE Sicn Press in order to explain 
these laws to the average Catholic. 


General Francisco Franco 


Is General Franco a Spaniard or a Portuguese?—wm. B., 
BOONVILLE, MO. 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco Baamonde is a 
Spaniard, having been born of Spanish parents at El 
Ferrol, Galicia, in northwest Spain on December 17, 1892. 
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know of. I cannot but say: “A thousand welcomes.” Un- 
fortunately I have no leisure to read at once the dozen 
copies that Father Edwin has sent. However, I have 
simply devoured every bit of information and the stories 
about Spain, where I was born, and where one of my 
brothers is now fighting among those magnificent 
Requetes” whom Aileen O’Brien has taken so much to 
her heart. Another brother is yet in hiding at ——. He 
is of course a Rightist 
Father, your magazine has surpassed all my expecta- 
tions. That is why I voice my gratefulness and that of my 
seminarians to Father Edwin and to you. I wish you 
ind your splendid writers every success. Excuse me if I 
jut the Rev. P. H. Yancey, 8.J., and his article in 
Spanish Church and the Worker.” It 
ickenirg to me to read in the secular press such 
as those by the now Red correspondent in Barce 
FPernaworth 
rie iy with no hint or idea of irreverence: “Too 
ave Known you.” Yet I will try to read and to 
ur paper for, I repeat, it is the most satisfactory 
he acre for a jene tame 
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Hours of Holy Communion 


When may Holy Communion be received? May it be 
received at a ten o’clock Mass?—n. N. 


Canon 867, No. 4, says that Holy Communion may be 
distributed only at hours when Mass may be said, unless 
good reasons advise a deviation from this rule. The 
faithful, therefore, may lawfully approach to receive 
Holy Communion whenever it is lawful to celebrate 
Mass. There is an exception with regard to the last 
clause in the case of the celebration of Mass in private 
oratories. The Ordinary may forbid the distribution of 
Holy Communion in the latter for good reason in a par- 
ticular case. (Canon 869). Holy Communion may be re- 
ceived on all days of the year, with the exception of 
Good Friday, on which day only the Holy Eucharist as 
Viaticum may be administered to the sick. Viaticum may 
be administered at any hour of any day or night. (Canon 
867, Nos. 2, 5). 


Pregnant and Nursing Mothers 


We have had quite a discussion about the real mean- 
ing of the following text: “Woe to them who are with 
child and that give suck in those days” (Matt. 24:19). 
Will you kindly explain it?—a. y., BOSTON, MASS. 


This text appears in the discourse of Jesus in which 
He foretold the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
and the sufferings which would be the lot of the Jewish 
people. Among those who would suffer in those days 
would be pregnant and nursing women, who would not 
be able because of their condition to escape from the 
attacking Romans. The invaders spared neither women 
nor children. Our Lord by this and other means warned 
the disciples of the terrible sufferings that were to come 
because His own people rejected their promised Messias. 


Letters 


e Lerrers should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


CATHOLICS AND THE C. I. O. 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

This is regarding your comments entitled “Catholics 
and the C. I. O.” in the “Current Fact and Comment” 
department of the November issue of THE SIcn. 

You say the C. I. O. has given altogether too much 
reason for its being feared as a radical group; that 
John L. Lewis has shown indifference to the inroads of 
Communism in his organization; that there are many 
Communists not only among its members but among 
its organizers and leaders. Because of union protection, 
you argue, the good outweighs the bad. To be con- 
sistent, then, you should also urge Catholics to become 
Communists and inject into that party true Catholic 
ideals. How, I ask you, can the average Catholic worker 
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direct the C. I. O. movement according to principles of 
Catholic Sociology when the C. I. O. numbers ‘ 
Communists among its members, organizers, ang 
followers”? 

“Certainly,” you say, “unorganized workers at the 
mercy of heartless industrialists would breed Commy- 
nism even faster than the C. I. O.” I do not think go, 
What caused the Russian revolution? Labor unions 
seized plants, shop committees took over management, 
etc. With Communism infesting the C. I. O., there is q 
dangerous parallel between it and the Russian method 
of acquiring power to foment revolution. 

In my opinion, and I am but a factory worker who in 
no way sympathizes with heartless industrialists, the 
C. I. O. may well be the apple of Stalin’s jaundiced eye. 

A philosophy, though it be fundamentally sound and 
acquire material good for its followers, is dangerous to 
toy with and suicidal to embrace when those who teach 
and espouse it are to be doubted themselves. 

HERSHEY, PA. BERNARD AURENTzZ, 


CREDIT TO C. I. O. 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to commend you for your editorial in the 
November issue, entitled “Catholics and the C. I. 0.” 
Today there seems to be a widespread campaign to heap 
all honors on the A. F. of L. and it feels good to see 
that someone gives a little credit to the C. I. O. for what 
it has accomplished in such a short time. 

EVERETT, MAss. A CONSTANT READER. 


MAKE THE UNIONS DEMOCRATIC 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 
Congratulations on the editorial, “Catholics and the 
C.I.O.” which appeared in the November issue. I wish 


that the editors of American papers who talk unionism — 


and democracy in the same breath would stop to realize 
that there is no such thing as democracy in American 
trade unions today. I watched closely the annual meet- 
ings this year of the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. and! 
assure you that no election of a South American dic- 
tator was ever done better. 

William Green saw to it this year that there was no 
other candidate in the field, and every delegate said 
“Ja” just like a trained Nazi. The C.1.0. election was a 
joke. Knowing that there was sentiment for some of the 
leaders from “back country” there were no preliminary 
meetings and no voting. The election was railroaded 
through by acclamation in the popular dictatorship 
form. There is an easy solution for the labor union split 
—simply put in an election system that works from the 
locals to the top, and cut out the fixed and primed fake 
delegates. Let the technical staffs be on a merit system 
for their jobs, but keep the top executives from building 
life security for themselves and their ideas. There are 
plenty of capable executives in the labor movement. 

BosTon, MAss. VINCENT DOHERTY. 


FREE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The fall term of the Bellarmine School of Social 
Sciences was conducted with a gratifying enrollment. 
Free evening courses for Catholic and non-Catholic 
women interested in the social, political, economic and 
religious problems of the day, regardless of previous 
education, were given each Tuesday and Wednesday 
evening in St. Ignatius’ parochial school building. 

These courses are designed to meet the needs of the 
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women of today whether in business or in public or 

vate life, by offering instruction in the basic prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Social Code. The courses are given 
py professors and Jesuits of distinction in labor rela- 
tions, history of American labor, co-operative move- 
ments, public speaking, the American Constitution, 
Christianity in its social aspects, the history of Com- 
munism, and social justice, as outlined by the encyclicals 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

Special lectures in ethics on the moral aspects of cur- 
rent social problems, particularly labor problems, will be 
given by competent authorities. Men are also invited to 
attend these special lectures in ethics. The second term 
begins January 6th and ends April 4th. 

The courses have ecclesiastical approval. There are no 
tuition fees. Registration is still open. All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Office of the Regent, 980 
Park Avenue. 


New York, N. Y. REv. EARL J. CARPENTER, S. J. 


NOTEWORTHY DISCUSSION OF SOUTH 


EprtoR OF THE SIGN: 

George Morris’ article, “America Discovers the South,” 
in your November issue, is a noteworthy thing. I ferv- 
ently hope that THE Sicn can again and again put in 
print the conclusions of this type of student of the 
economic and, especially, the racial problems of the 
South. In particular do I have in mind the observer who 
is well acquainted with the national picture, but who 
has had years of intimate experience in the South with 
the problem he discusses. 

Our own Catholic magazines often contain the ex- 
pressions of zealous and scholarly writers upon these 
difficult subjects. But not seldom do these articles quite 
apparently lack the salt and savor of experience. In 
consequence they are wanting in force and cogency. 

This question of experience is serious. The student of 
the problem can know the human beings: concerned, 
their economic problems, the social conditions, only by 
living and working with them. 

As Catholics we are one in the explanation of the 
moral law on charity and justice, either to the share- 
cropper or to the colored man. But the writer who 
would apply these principles must know the human 
beings of whom he writes and must know the situation 
in which these human beings are. Statistics, government 
reports do not supply the deficiency. We have an ex- 
ample of the sort in the difference of reports on Spain 
from those on the spot and from those in the cafés of 
Hendaye. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. JOSEPH POWERS. 


PERSECUTIONS—DIABOLICAL OR DESERVED? 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: ; 

“Gentlemen of the Press,” in the December, 1938 Cur- 
tent Fact and Comment is probably the most effective 
presentation of the persecution question which has been 
drenching our Catholic press since Hitler’s boys put the 
vacuum on the Jews and began to muzzle the Catholic 
hierarchy. Some few Catholic journals have had suf- 
ficient courage to use the present Nazi persecution of 
the Jews to illustrate the plight of Catholics in other 
foreign countries but the general substance of Catholic 
editorial accomplishment thus far has been to take the 
conventional ride on the American band-wagon, round- 
ly berate Hitler and add to the tons of hysterical in- 
vective already shovelled out for popular consumption. 
Your treatment of this phase of Catholic pusillanimity 
is electric. Until the Catholic press realizes it is free, 
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martyrdom of the faithful will register in the pity of the 
world, but never in its conscience. 

It is a significant fact—though a sad one—that the 
Jews have acted and sounded as one, while Catholics, 
and even Catholic journals are not united on this per- 
secution question. The same few who have remained 
obstinate on other questions have now taken the re- 
markable attitude that when there is persecution of 
the Jews there is diabolical work afoot, but when the 
iron hand smites the Catholics, well—there must be 
some reason for it somewhere. God help us! We could 
learn much from the “children of this generation.” 
Continue your good work. 

New York, N. Y. BasY.t BLAKE. 


WELCOMES NEWS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Paging through the December number of THE Sicn, 
I found one of the first articles on the new situation in 
South America appearing in any Catholic publication. 


' This article, “Brazil’s F. D. R.,” by Joseph F. Thorning, 


bears the stamp of undeniable authenticity and first- 
hand information. It was also a pleasure to read the 
up-to-date answers to modern questions in the section 
devoted to the doubts of readers. 

Bronx, N. Y. RAYMOND A, FLANAGAN. 


BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI AN AMERICAN 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

“Subscriber” from Richmond, Va., doesn’t know why 
all the notices of Mother Cabrini insist on calling her 
an American. 

The reason for so calling her is because she became 
an American citizen, a title she must have desired be- 
cause she chose it. 


Ansonia, CONN. M. E. L. 


IS IT TRUE OF HATS? 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: , 

I read the quotation on the importance of “hats” 
in the October issue of THE Sicn, and am glad one of 
the contributors to your most excellent periodical has 
a sense of humor even though he deals only with 
“clothes and hats.” What I want to illustrate is, how 
much reliance can be placed on clothes and hats to 
note the circumstances of a man, or his character? 

Among my acquaintances was a curbstone real estate 
broker who always dressed well even though he did not 
have a dime in his pocket and wore a conventional 
but good hat. He also sported a great diamond ring, 
nothing phony about it. Once he was complaining 
to me about lack of business and being hard up and 
I called his attention to the diamond ring and what 
a fine stone it was. He assured me it had absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with his personal fortune as 
it belonged to his wife. She allowed him to wear it all 
week in order to put up a front so as to impress the 
passers with his wealth and business importance, but 
on Sunday she took it away from him and wore it to 
church. 

I knew another man who was noted for his slouchy 
appearance. He was just above the borderline of looking 
like a tramp, yet he was a messenger for a very large 
jewelry house and at times had to carry jewels to the 
value of thousands of dollars in making deliveries. He 
told me he dressed purposely in that manner so he 
would not be spotted and robbed. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. CHARLES MURPHY. 





A PRESIDENT’S THOUGHTFULNESS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The question concerning abstinence from flesh meat, 
in your November issue, recalls a story. President Taft 
announced a dinner to a number of notables which was 
to take place in Washington on a Friday evening. His 
Grace, Cardinal Gibbons, a dear friend, was invited. 

The Cardinal called on‘President Taft before the din- 
ner, saying that his presence might cause comment 
owing to the fact that he would not be able to eat meat. 
The President assured him that everything would be all 
right and to be sure to come. The Cardinal attended and 
found that the President had provided a fish dinner so 
that nobody present had meat. 


Troy, N. Y. JOHN J. HARTIGAN. 


AN AFRICAN APPEAL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I wonder if you would like to do a little mission 
charity? Out here in the wilds we occasionally get an 
old copy of THE Sien, and if you could see the, joy with 
which it is greeted, not only by American Sisters, but 
by everyone in the Community, you would, I think, get 
a superiority complex. 

Now, instead of making the joy only an occasional 
thing, wouldn’t you like to make it monthly? I am sure 
that you know some good mission-minded people who 
would be glad to send their copy of THE Sien to this 
African hinterland, to gladden the hearts of Americans 
who rarely hear what is going on in their own country. 

Could you possibly arrange to have one sent to Mother 
Kevin, O. S. F., Nkokonjeru Convent, Lugazi P. O., and 
one to me, Mother M. Anna, O. S. F., Stella Maris Con- 
vent, Nsube, Lugazi P. O.? We shall be most grateful 
to anyone who does this for us, and we assure you that 
our wee black babes will make a special remembrance 
of the donors, and black babies’ prayers go straight to 
Heaven! 


UGANDA, B. E. AFRICA MOTHER M. Anna, O. S. F. 


WOMEN IN CHURCH 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In The Sign-Post of the November 1938 issue your 
answer to the question about women with uncovered 
heads suggests that some of your readers may explain 
it. My observation applies to Bavaria only. This sum- 
mer, as well as in 1930, I noticed that at least half 
the women wore neither hats nor stockings in church, 
even when receiving Holy Communion. I also noticed 
that the people—and Bavarians are still Catholic— 
eat meat on Friday for the flimsiest excuses. I received 
the explanation that these practices go back to war- 
time and post-war conditions of extreme poverty. The 
women had to save on hats and stockings and serve 
meat whenever they were lucky enough to obtain it. 
This was with the tacit approval of the authorities of 
the Church. 


SALisBuryY, N. C. (REv.) WiILLt1am RecGnat, O.S.B. 


WOMEN WITH UNCOVERED HEADS 


EpITtorR OF THE SIGN: 

In reference to your question and answer concerning 
“women with uncovered heads” in the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1938, (p. 234, col. 1), may I remark that we have 
had the same kind of inquiries during our missions in 
England and Scotland. 

The custom of going hatless is fairly common in the 
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poorer parts of such cities as Glasgow and Live 
and I suggest that the reason is poverty. Owing to the 
wretched conditions of slur life, women have to be 
satisfied with the bare necessities of life, and thus they 
have dispensed with hats entirely and either go bare. 
headed or wear shawls. Thus, many of our Catholic poor 
have no hats at all, and even where individuals coulj 
afford to buy a cheap hat, the custom of going hatless jg 
so strongly established that it prevails in spite of gep. 
eral regulations observed elsewhere. 

You are at liberty to make use of my suggestion in your 
pages, if you think fit, for it seems to be the only satis. 
factory explanation, in this country, at least. 

May I take this opportunity of expressing our ap. 
preciation of THE Sicn, which we have received for. 
many years, and which contains so much informative 
reading. a 

THE Mission HOUSE, (REv.) J. HAMPSON, Px.D,*. 

BRONDESBURY PARK, LONDON, ENGLAND. C. M. §, 


MORE CONSIDINE BOOKS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I noticed the question of one of your readers in the 
November 1938 issue about books written by Father 
Considine, S. J. May I offer that there is still another 
of his works which you did not name—The Virtues of 
the Divine Child, Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1924. 
This is a compilation of a number of articles published 
monthly by Father Considine in an English magazine. 
This compilation reficcts well the deep spirituality of 
the author, as well as his ability to convey the message 
of Jesus to his readers. 

GLENVIEW, ILL. (REv.) ARTHUR B. KiyBeEr, C. SS. R. 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Anent the inquiry of J. H., Catonsville, Md., (Ta 
Sicn, Nov. ’38, p. 237) Father Considine, S. J., is the 
author also of a book, The Virtues of the Divine Child, 
with an introductory memoir by F. C. Devas, .S. J, 
London, the Manresa Press, 1939, 204 pages. Another 
pamphlet by him is Delight in the Lord, London, Burnes 
and Oates. Both are exceptionally fine spiritual books 
and inspiring. That is why I take the opportunity of 
calling attention to them. A little publicity for them 
would be a highly desirable bit of Catholic Action. 

St. Mary’s, Kansas. (REv.) CHARLES F. Krucer, S. J. 


Editor’s Note: The Virtues of the Divine Child ($2.00, 
net) and the memoir by F. C. Devas, S. J., in pamphlet 
form, (10 cents, net, Inter. Cath. Truth Soc., 407 Bergen 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) are available, but the pamphlet 
Delight in the Lord appears to be out of print. 


. PRAYERS FOR SPAIN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: ; 

In the ages when men practiced their faith openly 
and fearlessly, there were occasions when the entire 
body of the faithful united in prayer to ward off grave 
threats to the welfare of the Church. Almost without 
exception these pleas for divine aid were answered. In 
our own time such united prayer would be just as ef- 
fective in warding off the threat to the Church in 
Spain. Our “Sunday Catholics” need to have theif 
latent apostolicity aroused. 

We know that in Spain today the life of the Church 
and of all Christianity is in danger. The world is sadly 
deceived in the whole matter. Our efforts to spread 
the truth have met with opposition from the united 
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forces of Communism, the “liberal” press, and much 
of Protestantism led astray by Communism. Strenuous 
efforts are still being made in America to have the em- 
pargo removed on shipments of war material to Spain. 

Our Holy Father, the Spanish Hierarchy and the 
Hierarchy of all the world, as well as the almost unani- 
mous voice of the laity, have expressed approval of the 
Crusade of General Franco and the Nationalists against 
Communism in Spain. Many prayers daily storm heaven 
for the victory of Franco. Let us prove our devotedness 
to Spain in her hour of pain. We know that united 
prayers are more certain of a quick response than are 
private ones. Then let us unite our efforts to secure a 
sure answer to our pleas. Now is the time to show our 
love for God and His Church by doing our share of the 
work of this modern Crusade. Neutrality laws and dis- 
cretion prevent our entering the battle actively, but 
nothing can stop our praying. 

I hope that we may have public prayers for the vic- 
tory. of the Spanish Nationalists. Let us solicit the aid 
of Mary who wrought the victory of Lepanto, in the 
days when Spain once before shed her blood for the 
Church. Is the present campaign not equal in im- 
portance to the Medieval Crusades? Will our favoring of 
Franco be in words only? If we save Spain we save 
France and the United States as well, for the present, 
at least. If we lose Spain. ... 

Viva Christo Rey! Arriba Espana! 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. BERNARD F. McCUE 


FORGIVENESS OF ENEMIES 


Eortor OF THE SIGN: 

In reading about the atrocities performed in Germany 
one’s very soul is filled with horror and disgust. The 
natural reaction is to turn on those responsible for them 
and render hate for hate, evil for evil. That is very nat- 
ural, but hardly supernatural. Yet if we are followers 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we must view 
things from His point of view. Always and ever He hated 
sin, always and ever He loved the sinner. Even when He 
was being crucified, when He felt His precious blood 
dripping away, and with it His life, His only reaction 
was, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!” 

St. Stephen prayed for his executioners, amongst 
whom was Saul of Tarsus. The prayers of this dying 
martyr obtained the conversion of Saul, arch-enemy 
and persecutor of Christians, and he became the great 
St. Paul. 

Don’t you think, if in imitation of Christ and His 
Saints, each and every one of us would each day offer 
one prayer and make one sacrifice for the conversion of 
those at the head of Germany, we would do more to 
stop all these persecutions and murders and sufferings, 
than by imitating Hitler and his hatreds? 


PITTSBURGH, PA. “BENEDICTA.” 


A SEMINARY DISCOVERS THE SIGN 


Eptor OF THE SIGN: 

Father Edwin Ronan, C.P., paid a visit to our Seminary 
just a few weeks ago. We showed him the Seminary 
from top to bottom. When looking over the books, maga- 
tines and pamphlets in the Major’s Library he was sur- 
prised that THe S1icn was not among them and promised 
to send a few copies. A short time later I met Father in 
Manila and reminded him of his promise. 

When Tue Sicn came I was really amazed to see such 
4 Wonderful magazine, which stands second to none I 
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know of. I cannot but say: “A thousand welcomes.” Un- 
fortunately I have no leisure to read at once the dozen 
copies that Father Edwin has sent. However, I have 
simply devoured every bit of information and the stories 
about Spain, where I was born, and where one of my 
brothers is now fighting among those magnificent 
“Requetes” whom Aileen O’Brien has taken so much to 
her heart. Another brother is yet in hiding at ——. He 
is of course a Rightist. 

Father, your magazine has surpassed all my expecta- 
tions. That is why I voice my gratefulness and that of my 
seminarians to Father Edwin and to you. I wish you 
and your splendid writers every success. Excuse me if I 
single out the Rev. P. H. Yancey, S.J., and his article in 
the June issue, “Spanish Church and the Worker.” It 
was sickening to me to read in the secular press such 
articles as those by the now Red correspondent in Barce- 
lona—Fernsworth. 

Let me say with no hint or idea of irreverence: “Too 
late I have known you.” Yet I will try to read and to 
spread your paper for, I repeat, it is the most satisfactory 
I have come across for a long time. 

SEMINAR CONCILIAR, Rev. A. SACRISTAN, C.M. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


SOUTHERN CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to ask your readers if they will please go 
through their bookshelves and send to Rev. Chas. Gable, 
Box 438, Greenville, North Carolina, any books they can 
spare: books of reference, travel, the classics, religious 
and spiritual books—for adults and children. By doing 
so, they will be assisting in a most meritorious work, as 
Father is starting a lending library in a section where 
one is badly needed. I am having a Mass offered for 
all who respond. 


NEw York, N. Y. “ACTION.” 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


B.F.R., Baltimore, Md.; M.P.J.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
E.J.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R.C., Jamaica, L. I.; AMG., 


Arlington Heights, Mass.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
M.O.T.C., Bemus Point, N. Y.; M.C., Duluth, Minn.; 
M.C.S.McC., Waterbury, Conn.; M.A.C., West Phila., Pa.; 
S.M.W., Claremont, N. H.; M.C., West New Brighton, S. I.; 
M.H.M., New Brighton, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Little Flower, L.F., Lynn, Mass.; Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and St. Paul and St. Gabriel, R.L., Union City, N. J.; 
Poor Souls, MJ.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Mother, M.L.N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, 
C.T.W., Narberth, Pa.; Brother Jordan Mai, A.K., Cinn., 
Ohio.; St. Anthony, I.E.B., Brighton, Mass.; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and Mary, A.L.G., Mattoon, Ill.; St. Gabriel, 
S.M.E., Coshocton, Ohio; Souls in Purgatory, M.C.D., 
Dorchester, Mass.; Blessed Mother, M.T.S., Pgh., Pa.; ° 
Poor Souls, M.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Souls in Purga- 
tory, F.G.B., Pittston, Pa.; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Balti- 
more, Md.; Our Saviour, Blessed Mother, MJS., 
Plymouth, Mass.; Bles:2d Mother, J.S., Dracut, Mass.; 
Souls in Purgatory, M.V.K., Flushing, L. I.; Poor Souls, 
K.H.McH., Cleveland, Ohio; Sacred Heart, A.B., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.; I.McG., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.S., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; JS., Kearney, N. J.; M.W., Lynn, Mass.; M.P.L., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; M.F.S., Jamaica, L. I.; A. G. Hollis, L. I.; 
M.D., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE SEASON 


e Very close together in the year come two things: 
Christmas presents and New Year resolutions. 

God gave a gift to the world—His Son. Our Lord gave 
Himself—His human life. The wise men brought faith 
—more important than the tangible gold and incense 
they bore with them. The angels gave music, and the 
shepherds their simple trust. Through the ages men 
and women have given gifts to God and the race by 
confessing their faith, by helping the poor and desolate 
and helpless. We still do a great deal of this—but now- 


adays so much of it is done on a humanistic plane. Sor- - 


row for the ills of mankind is there, but not so much 
recognition of the fact that men are each a part of the 
Mystical Body, which was the gift of God to the world. 

So for this Christmas and New Year’s season I could 
wish all Catholics to give to the world this Christmas 
eift and make this resolution: to admit clearly and 
simply our sins and errors of the past and present to 
the world. At the foot of the altar the priest does exactly 
this in a general way, and so do the laity who assist 
him. We do it in every act of contrition we make. But 
so often we do it only in words—beautiful words, strong 
words, but often so because they were formulated by 
men who preached them after having practiced them. 

Admission of sins generally in a church by priest or 
laic is a fitting and necessary part of the Faith. But the 
other sheep of Our Lord’s tender consideration do not 
hear us saying it. They hear Catholic talk of economics 
and politics, or they see how the wealthy among Cath- 
olics often seem to have no understanding of the sor- 
row of the poor, no realization of it. Instead there is 
often a smug satisfaction with impersonal charity, and 
often an equally smug disdain for those who do not 
have the treasure of the Faith. They never realize it is 
a responsibility to have so great a gift. 

I am not hoping that men may change overnight and 
become actual followers of Christ in daily fact aswell 
as in muttered missal words—that they give Him faith 
and not fancy. Overnight changes are usually brought 
about by force or hysteria and do not last. There are 
blinding conversions, but there are probably few po- 
tential Saint Pauls among us. I want Catholics to give 
half their cloak not because the other man is of the 
Faith they hold but because he is cold and a human 
being, because he belongs to God and so is related to 
them too. I want them to give freely to bread-lines and 
soup kitchens—but personally and not impersonally— 
to do it as the monks of long. ago did in their Houses 
of Hospitality, because these unfortunates are their 
brothers—and Christ’s. I want them not to judge but 
to give. In a stery in this’ month’s Cosmopolitan a 
woman who has learned this says, “Not what you give 
or how or to whom, but the way you feel when you give 
it counts.” Many of us can give little money in these 
hard times, many can give no time at all, but all of us 
can give ourselves. And the part of ourselves to give 
just now is the practical application by priest and lay- 
folk alike of that prayer which the priest says as he 


Woman. to Woman. 


By KATHERINE BURTON 












stands before the altar, admitting the faults of him. 
self and of his people. 

Admit your errors, if intentional or unintentional, 
Make resolutions against the cruelty in other lands— 
but remember that cruelty cannot blot out cruelty. Only 
























































































































































love can do that. Go back in history and you will find has 
over and over tragic errors on the part of the followers to 
of the Faith, and often the harm has ended in centuries ter 
of misunderstanding. Schisms have come, formed by val 
hate when love would have healed the wounds. The Ne 
fact that Christ told His disciples to go out and teach all Un 
nations should show us that He considered man never th 
His enemy but always His potential friend. His last yy 
prayer was for tolerance—tolerance for the priests and Ne 
kings and the mob who were putting Him to death. ica 
In this country we are not being asked to die for our hu 
faith. But surely we are expected to live for it. We should ri 
search deeply in ourselves to see if perhaps it is our be 
guilty conscience that is making us cry down those who ct 
are trying against great difficulties to feed His sheep " 
—those in the fold and those without. . 
We have excused ourselves too long. Let us begin to ~ 
accuse ourselves. We need prophets. Prophets don’t care 
if they are well housed or even fed or warm. They don't : 
care if they are killed, provided only they can speak ) 
the truth before they are put to death. Too often those ye 
who should stand with the poor, where Our Lord by P 
preference stood, stand. far apart instead. And so, for Cl 
those who pray and heed not what they pray, the whole 
Church is held suspect by many outside. And it is very of 
hard, when you are hungry, to distinguish between the Al 
whole Church and the people who make up one part of fr 
it, unless you are of a very thoughtful nature which e 
is not often the case. a 
Even though the loss is a sad and bitter one, ruined 
churches do not matter so much in a land at war as do : 
ruined souls. Churches can be rebuilt. It was not actual al 
stone and brick structures which built up the early li 
faith anyway. It was built in a shelter by an inn, in an 9 
artisan’s house, in the depths of catacombs, on a grassy C 
hillside, by the beds of the sick and lame. Let them si 
take away the jewels that decorate the statues of Our is 
Lady. Let them take the statue itself. But when love e 
for her and her Son is taken from the human heart— b 
then watch out. i 








I am. sometimes appalled, though I cannot single my- 
self out as one who practices as she should what I have 
written here, at the way Catholics show hate. Of course 
they should show hate at certain facts and events, at 
evil and sin anywhere. But their faith does not allow 
them to hate their fellow men—and that includes all 
men and women whatever their color or creed—or even 
their lack of creed. 

We need to take to heart the words of Christ—to 
leave the altar with our gift if we feel hate for ow 
brother in our hearts, to go away, take out the hate, 
come back to say we are sorry, and then lay the gift 
again on the altar. That is what makes a Catholic. That 
is the Christmas gift we ought to give the world, the 
New Year resolution we all need to make. 
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C arHoLicism 
has every reason 
to be vitally in- 
terested in the ad- 
yancement of the 
Negro in the 
United States. Of 
the approximate- 
ly thirteen million 
Negroes in Amer- 
ica, only three 
hundred thou- 
sand are mem- 
bers of the true 
Church, while the 
various Protes- 
tant sects claim a 
Negro member- 
bership of near- 
ly five millions. 
More than seven 
million Negroes 
are bereft of af- 
filiation with any 
Church. 

The sad plight 
of millions of 
American Negroes 
from the religious, 
economic, politi- 
cal and social as- 
pects, could not 
fail to attract the 
attention and en- 
list the active co- 
operation of the 
Catholic Church, 
since the Church 
is intensely con- 
cerned with num- 
bers when every 
individual unit 
Tepresents an im- 
mortal soul. For 
long years past Catholic organiza- 
tions have been actively promoting 
the advancement of the Negro cause 
in America by means of schools, 
churches, seminaries, magazines, 
books and lectures, dedicated entire- 
ly to the advancement of the Negro’s 
Welfare. The 221 Catholic churches 
Serving Negro parishes, and the 263 
Catholic schools that are educating 
some 35,000 Negroes, are indications 
of the Church’s activity on behalf of 














































































































































































































Negroes picking cotton in a Mississippi cotton field 


Promising Signs Appear on the Horizon, Inspiring Hope 
For Betterment-of Conditions Among Our Colored People 


By W. PATRICK DONNELLY, S.J. 


the colored people of our country. 

Within the last few months, how- 
ever, still more promising signs have 
appeared on the American horizon. 
Pius XI’s open, positive and clear 
denunciation of all brands of “ra- 
cism,” regardless of the label given 
them, while obviously aimed more 
particularly at certain European 
countries, also had beneficent reper- 
cussions in America. For example the 
Catholic Herald took the opportunity 
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to point out an 
obvious moral: 
“Certain writers 
and certain news- 
papers have been 
most vehement in 
condemning 
Italy’s foolish im- 
itation of the 
Nazi racist cult. 
... Surely the dis- 
crimination 
against the col- 
ored race in the 
United States is 
as bad as any- 
thing found in 
Europe. That’s 
our own national 
problem, and un- 
til we have blotted 
out that un- 
Christian discrim- 
ination in our 
own backyard we 
should refrain 
from pointing to 
other nations’ like 
failings.” Father 
Robert I. Gannon, 
president of Ford- 
ham University, 
told 400 lawyers 
whom he was 
addressing that 
“Catholic philos- 
ophy cannot ad- 
mit any  justi- 
fication for the 
excesses indulged 
in under our eyes 
today wherein 
free persons are 
persecuted be- 
cause of the sins of other free per- 
sons, or worse still, because the 
dominant group doesn’t like their 
color or merely desires to plunder 
them.” 

Other recent Catholic omens which 
augur better days ahead for the 
American Negro are pointed out by 
the Interracial Review as “Good 
News” and include the support, by 
the Catholic press, of the proposed 
anti-lynching law, the cheering fact 
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that more Catholic colleges are ad- 
mitting Negro students and granting 
more scholarships to Negroes; and in 
the field of social economics, the 
rural program for Negroes, discussed 
by the American Benedictine Ab- 
bots at Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
the sponsorship of co-operatives for 
Negroes by the Maryland Jesuits. 


HE NEGRO PROBLEM is not common 

to any one section of the United 
States. It exists wherever the Negro 
lives in such number as to remind 
the whites that the Negro belongs to 
a different race, and where simulta- 
neously religion is so weak as to 
cause the whites to forget the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God. 

However, though the Negro prob- 
lem is universal and is not restricted 
to any one part of the country, it is 
not equally critical in every part of 
the United States. It is undoubtedly 
more pressing in the South, and for 
a two-fold reason. Firstly, because 
the vast majority of the American 
Negro population reside south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and secondly 
because Catholicism, which alone 
has an adequate solution for the 
problem in its doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, is numerically weaker in 
the South. It is no exaggeration 
to say that as Catholicism grows 
stronger in the Southland, the Negro 
problem will diminish in direct pro- 
portion. 

It is also perfectly true that more 
is being done by Catholics in the 
North to meet the Negro problem, 
for the simple reason that Catholi- 
cism is numerically stronger in the 
North. But signs are not lacking to 
show that a Catholic rainbow of 
glowing promise has recently spread 
its are over the South. Its two 
brightest colors are made up of 
Hierarchical activity and interest, 
and Catholic progress in Negro edu- 
cation. 

The ability, zeal and energy of the 
American Catholic Hierarchy are 
second to that of no other nation 
on the globe. When the American 
Bishops turn to grapple with a par- 
ticular problem, with the help of 
the Catholic laity, they invariably 
produce the most desirable results 
for the advancement of God’s king- 
dom on earth. The cleaning up of 
the movies, and the establishment 
of a seminary for more than three 
hundred future Mexican priests in 
New Mexico, are two significant in- 
stances. 

At the recent National Catecheti- 
cal Conference in Hartford, presided 
over by the Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O'Hara, the report of the Clergy 
Conference on Negro Welfare indi- 


cated “the steadily growing interest 
of American Catholics in the spirit- 
ual and material welfare of the 
American Negro. . .” Attending the 
Clergy Conference were several im- 
portant Southern Bishops: Most 
Reverend Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Richmond, Most Reverend 
Eugene J. McGuinness, Bishop of 
Raleigh, and Most Reverend Thomas 
J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile. A con- 
ference unit on Negro Welfare was 
established for Richmond, and at 
Bishop McGuinness’ suggestion, the 
Richmond conference will also in- 
clude his diocese “which has 930,000 
Negroes, of whom only 500 are Cath- 
olics.” The energetic and capable 
Bishop of Mobile, Most Reverend 
Thomas J. Toolen, in establishing a 
conference for his diocese, where he 
has already done outstanding work 
for Negro advancement, “pointed out 
that the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of the Southern Negro was as 
important as that of the Northern.” 

The importance of organized move- 


ments by the Southern Bishops 


along this line can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. For example Bishop 


’ Toolen’s Mobile diocese is situated in 


the heart of the deep South where 
the Negro population is greatest. 
His Excellency has ever been in the 
forefront of Catholic Action in the 
South. Under his leadership, the 
Mobile diocese has made tremendous 
strides in Catholic education, social 
achievement, promotion of the Cath- 
olic press, and in the _ successful 
establishment of subsistence farms 
and other rural projects; his attacks 
on Communism have been aggres- 
sive and effective; his promotion of 
devotion to the Eucharistic King an- 
nually brings out tens of thousands 
of white and colored Catholics in 
public procession on the Feast of 
Christ the King. Moreover, Bishop 
Toolen has the wholehearted co- 
operation of a capable and zealous 
clergy and a willing laity. Conse- 
quently, with such a leader in the 
South, and with such collaborators, 
the results will certainly be great 
and gratifying. 


HE TORCH of Catholic higher edu- 

cation for Negroes is in the hands 
of Xavier University at New Orleans. 
The University was established 
in 1932 by Mother Catherine Drexel 
and her Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament as the first Catholic Univer- 
sity for Negroes in the country. The 
enterprise was widely acclaimed, and 
the fondest hopes and blessings were 
lavished upon it. After six years these 
hopes are being realized. While there 
are many obstacles yet to be over- 
come, Xavier University has proven 
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a success. It is now turning oy 
Negro Catholic leaders who are full 
equipped and prepared to 
Catholicism to their own race, Py 
what the Supreme Pontiff has jp. 
sisted on in regard to workingme 
—that Catholic workers becom 
apostles among workingmen—hgs jt 
perfect parallel in that Negro Cath. 
olics must become apostles among 
Negroes. 

Happily the University has in m 
way sacrificed high standards to im. 
petuous zeal. In the words of on 
Xavierite: “The University’s greates, 
boast is its Class ‘A’ rating from the 
Southern Association of Colleges, and 
from the American Medical Associa. 
tion.” Courses are offered by the 
University in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science, the School of Edu- 
cation, the College of Pharmacy, the 
School of Social Service and the 
Summer School. The College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences includes a 
Department of Music, a Department 
of Fine Arts and a Pre-Medical 
School. The School of Education 
comprises a Department of Physical 
Education and a Department of 
Home Economics. The University li- 
brary contains more than 25,000 vol- 
umes, and the well-edited Xavier 
Herald has merited the All-Catholic 
award for the last six consecutive 
years. 


N WELCOMING the students in the 

first assembly of the _ current 
year, which included nearly three 
hundred new students, Sister Made- 
leine Sophie, dean, spoke of “the 
high standard which is expected 
from the students of Xavier, for 
Xavier is Catholic.” 

In the Eighth National Eucharistic 
Congress at New Orleans, Xavier 
University gave a pointed example of 
the good that it can be counted on 
to produce, by the prominent part 
its students took in this national 
demonstration of Catholic Faith. 
Richard Reid, editor of the Georgia 
Bulletin, observes that “those going 
to New Orleans were particularly 
impressed by the part that Negro 
Catholics took in the ceremonies 
there. Xavier University, founded by 
Mother Catherine Drexel, was a rev- 
elation to them.” 

Catholic hopes in the South there- 
fore, resting on these firm founda- 
tions, are definitely more roseate. 
The prayers of the Universal Church 
are for their fruitful realization. For 
beneath this rainbow of Catholic 
hope that can be seen over the 
Southern States, lies a treasure of 
purest gold—the souls of millions of 
Negroes redeemed by the blood of 
the God-Man, Jesus Christ. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


AMERICAN SMUGNESS 


o EVEN a cursory glance at our own past should make us 
Americans hesitant about condemning others. By Fletch- 
er Pratt in “U. S. A.: The Aggressor Nation” in the “Ameri- 
can Mercury”: 


There remains one complaint against the international 
conduct of the dictator powers, perhaps the heaviest of 
all_that they make war in peace, by means of volunteers 
or actual expeditions into foreign countries. I am afraid 
that Americans are on very poor ground when they com- 
plain of this. There are statues all over the country to men 
who did exactly what Russians, Germans and Italians in 
Spain are now condemned for doing; the names of a 
few are Steuben, Kosciusko and Lafayette. In fact, if it 
were not for those foreign “volunteers”—our papers put 
the word in quotation marks when speaking of the Black- 
shirts in Spain—we should certainly celebrate the birth- 
day of His Majesty, King George VI, instead of the Fourth 
of July. Yet the French who came over here (by no means 
allof them willingly) and who are now treated with such 
universal respect in admiration, were doing just what the 
Black Arrows did in Spain—that is, they furnished a 
nucleus of trained soldiery to what was largely an armed 
mob; and they helped us in a revolt against a government 
far more legitimately installed, far less dangerous to its 
subjects, than the one against which Franco rose. 

Nor is this the only case when foreign “volunteers” 
have made their appearance in American history... 
American guns spilled foreign blood in Japan in 1869; in 
China on many occasions; in Africa, and even in Sumatra. 
In the 1850’s there lived on the last-named island a sultan 
named Po Mahomet, who happened to dislike Americans, 
much as the Spanish Reds cherish an unfriendly view 
of Germans. An American ship came to his shores, just as 
the cruiser Deutschland recently appeared off the coast 
of Spain. As in the case of the Deutschland, several of the 
crew were killed; and just like the Germans, the Ameri- 
cans sent a powerful force to the nearest point of Po 
Mahomet’s territory and shelled hell out of it. Here the 
analogy ends; the Germans steamed away from Almeria, 
but the Americans sent a landing party ashore which 
killed two hundred or more persons, burned the town and 
blew up the forts. One case was a well-justified punitive 
expedition, we are told, the other an outrage on hu- 
manity. But wherein lies the difference? 


SAINTLY HUMOR 


¢ AN EXAMPLE of sainily humor is given by Josephine 
MacDonald in her unfailingly interesting and attractive 
“Home Page” in “Columbia”: 


Our modern Saint John Bosco had a lively sense of 
humor which has left its record in many anecdotes. One 
of them reveals that, although Don Bosco attributed to 
Mary, Help of Christians, all of his success in financing 
his charitable enterprises, his own wit occasionally 
helped somewhat. 

The saint was enlarging his ever-growing establish- 


ment for homeless boys, and had reached the point 
where he had to have more funds. There was in the city 
a Catholic Countess who was reputed to have a large 
pocketbook but a small heart, of whom Don Bosco de- 
cided to ask a donation. 

He sent a couple of emissaries first, but they came 
back empty handed. “We told her of the excellence of 
the cause,” they reported, “but she refused to become 
interested.” 

“The excellence of the cause!” Don Bosco laughed at 
them. “That’s no way with a woman like her. I shall go 
myself, and tell her of her own excellence instead.” 

Arrived at the Countess’ estate, Don Bosco asked for 
an interview with the Countess, and was shown into her 
presence. 

“Good afternoon, Miss C——” he greeted her. “May 
I please see your mother, the Countess?” 

“But I am the Countess,” that lady said. 

Don Bosco looked at her more closely and then 
laughed as if he were a party to a delightful joke. “Now, 
please!” he protested. “I have heard of you, the 
Countess’ charming daughter; but it is your mother 
that I must see.” 

The Countess beamed with pleasure. “Really, Father, 
I am the Countess. My daughter is upstairs. I shall send 
for her and prove it to you.” 

Whether or not she sent for her daughter is not in 
the record. But it is in the record that Don Bosco re- 
turned chuckling to his friends, and showed them a 
contribution larger than any the Countess had ever 
been known to make before. 


TOYS FOR GROWN-UPS 


e Toy manufacturers have discovered that the success 
of a toy depends on its appeal to children—grown-up 
children. By Weldon Melock in “Harper’s” : 


It isn’t easy to make a success of a toy, for all that 
children are uncritical. Adult misconceptions and pre- 
judices hamper the trade at every turn, exploding the 
delusion that toys are made for children. The success 
of a toy does not depend on its effect on the child’s de- 
velopment, but on its effect on the parent’s pocketbook 
and on his or her eye for “cuteness.” The successful toy 
is the one carefully designed to appeal to the ripened 
sense of parents—and the toy that fails is often the one 
that best meets the needs of growing children . .-. 

Before going into the business H. G. Fisher consulted 
child psychologists to learn what toys are the surest aids 
to mind and muscle development at various stages of a 
child’s growth, and proceeded to put out some of the 
best play material the nursery schools had ever seen. 
It may have helped the children-a great deal, but it 
didn’t contribute largely to Fisher’s own welfare. Then 
he turned to such items as his Pop-Up Kritters, small 
wooden animals activated by strings which course 
through their multiple-jointed bodies and attach them 
to a handle base. Their sole educational value consists 
of a mild exercise for two fingers. Children aren’t par- 
ticularly wild about them. But adults are—they have 
bought 2,500,000 of them in the past seven years! 
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Many instances might be cited to demonstrate that 
the preferable toy is the one that delights adults. F. A. 
O. Schwarz, New York toy retailer, has half a dozen men 
customers who have bought more than one thousand 
dollars’ worth of toy soldiers and equipment apiece for 
their own amusement. Many women doll collectors have 
standing orders for every new character doll they can 
lay their hands on—and that may mean seventy-five a 
year from one firm alone. And as for toy trains, manu- 
facturers find that these must be even more tempting 
to fathers than to sons. 


TAKING HEAVEN FOR GRANTED 


e IN THE “Cincinnati Enquirer” Thomas Emmett Moore 
describes in verse the vice of presumption: 


Said one, “Knew I the sure address, 

I’d write St. Peter, saying: 

‘Kind sir, when done with things of earth, 
I'll come your way astraying.’” 


Said I to him: “Why postage waste? 
Quite vain is such reflection; 

Why should you feel that you deserve 
To go in that direction?” 


Full many folk assume that they 

Are destined for the skies 

Who spend long years to prove themselves 
Unfit for Paradise. 


STRANGERS TO OUR OWN PROBLEMS 


e REMaRKING on. the interest shown in foreign affairs 
and the apathy displayed by many to domestic troubles, 
Howard Vincent O’Brien comments in the Chicago 
“Daily News”: 


Distance lends enchantment. At 3,000 miles men take 
on heroic proportions. Even at a thousand miles, men 
loom oversize. Seen close at hand, they shrink. Who, of 
our intellectuals, does not hold his nose as he passes the 
City Hall? Who among the so-called “thinking classes” 
does not shrug his shoulders in resignation at the 
frivolous capers of his state legislature?, 

The Council on Foreign Relations has close to 3,000 
members. The other day there were 1,200 reservations 
for the weekly lunch and lecture. In the audience was 
the cream of local wealth, beauty and culture. 

By contrast, the organizations which devote them- 
selves to local matters have small memberships, and 
their meetings are marked by the futile fervor of small 
minorities. 

What’s to be done about it? Nothing, so far as I can 
see. With our eyes fixed fondly on the faraway hills, we 
sidle down the long slope which leads to rule by dicta- 
tors. We shiver at foreign tyrants and look hopefully to 
Washington. Our own back yards know us not. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC AMUSEMENT 
e Marx Sutiivan in his recently .published autobiog- 
raphy “The Education of an American” tells a humorous 


story of his first acquaintance with “Uncle Remus”: 


My reading of Uncle Remus did not take place until I 
was a mature man, thirty-five years old. I was in Atlanta, 
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Georgia, on a writing errand. I had finished my work any 
had an afternoon to kill before taking my train. In, 
bookstore I bought Uncle Remus, got on a streetcar, wey, 
out to a park and sat down to read—with results thy 
brought upon me the attention of a kindly but puzzlg 
policeman. He, professionally accustomed to regard algo. 
hol as the only cause for unconventional behavior, cou 
not understand that a grown man with a book in his hang 
rolling with laughter on the grass, had been brought ty 
that condition by any agency other than liquor. When] 
told him I had been reading a story about a rabbit why 
got his paws stickily smeared through hitting a “tar baby’ 
made by a fox, he was sceptical. When I offered. to reaj 
him the story he rejected my proposal, with a manne 
suggesting that it would impair his dignity. He strolle 
away, but kept an eye on me. I felt that my further en. 
joyment of Uncle Remus had best take place within fou 
walls, or with persons equipped to understand my delight, 
























" STENOGRAPHERS CLAIM A PATRON 






e REAcHING back into the centuries, French stenog- 
raphers chose as their patron St. Genes who was a pro- 
fessional transcriber. The “Catholic Herald Citizen” of 
Milwaukee tells the story: 







Paris—Fifteen hundred years ahead of the typewriter 
and possibly a few more ahead of shorthand, a ma 
named Genes walked the earth in and around what is 
now the city of Arles, France. His profession was that 
of a “transcriber”—stenciling with a sharply pointed 
quill acts of government and speeches delivered in the 
forum for the keeping of posterity. His faith was: Chris. 
tian; wherefore he was martyred. 

Churches in southern France dedicated to him ar 
many and a number of villages bear his name, but the 
point of this story is that in 1922 St. Genes was ac 
corded another—if somewhat belated—honor. Stenog- 
raphers held a convention at Arles that year, placed a 
plaque on the facade of the chapel dedicated to him 
and thus did St. Genes become “patron of stenog- 
raphers.” Bet he’s one of the busiest patrons in heaven. 

















THE NEW UPPER CRUST 





e A NEw snobbery of the workingman is a curious Mart- 
ist manifestation in American life, according to Dizon 
Wecter, writing of “Snobbery on the Left” in the “At- 
lantic”: 








Although to everyone save the Union Square orator 
the labels “proletarian” and “bourgeois” still seem alien 
and bookish in their American context, yet even in this 
country a point of view is being created which Bertrand 
Russell has ironically called “the superior virtue of the 
oppressed.” The oppression, however, is conceived to be 
near an end; and whether we listen to the familiar call 
from Moscow for a world dictatorship of the masses, 0 
its echo in New York’s latest Marxist revue that “We've 
got the power—and we mean to use it!” it is clear that 
those who regard themselves as the new masters of the 
world have learned nothing from the old annals of group 
selfishness. While a growing number of individuals from 
the upper and middle strata have been trying for severél 
generations, with belated and perhaps enforced earnest- 
ness, to learn how the other half lives, the proletariat 
radical makes no effort to understand the problems out- 
side his class or the rounded claims of social justice. 1 
view of the real exploitation of the past, one cannot blame 
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him too harshly; but among his intellectual apologists, 
who can see the wider horizon and the consequences of 
hate, fomenting the class bitterness is less easily forgiven. 

He is taught that contempt, as fierce as it is unques- 
tioning, must be visited upon those outside the pale. While 
the workers and unemployed are an anointed people soon 
to inherit the earth—a legend for whose sake all the 
racial fantasies of a Chosen People have been melted 
down—all others belong to “the old parasitic classes,” 
‘ourgeois barbarians,” or “plutocrat vultures with their 
infected golden beaks,” or else are assailed with phrases 
snatched from the ether like “ecenomic royalists,” “die- 
hard Tories,” “greedy Bourbons,” and “princes of privi- 


lege.” 


HOW TO GET RICH 


e (loop advice on a pleasant means of getting rich is 
offered in the following from the “Liguorian”: 


A stern looking individual once met a man who was 
smoking a large cigar, apparently with great enjoyment. 
He started the following conversation: 

“How many cigars do you smoke a day?” 

“About ten.” 

“What do they cost you?” 

“About twenty cents apiece.” 

“Tsk, tsk! That’s two dollars a day. How long have 
you been smoking?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“Two dollars a day for thirty years is a lot of money.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Do you see that office building on the corner?” 

“Yes,” 

“If you had never smoked in your life you might own 
that fine building.” 

‘Do you smoke?” 

“No, never did.” 

“Do you own that building?” 

“No.” 

“T do.” 


STREAM-LINERS FOR WHITES 


THE experience of a Negro woman who had bought a 
ticket for a stream-line train operating in the South, is 
related by “Central-Blatt and Social Justice”: 


When she boarded the train she expected to be 
ushered into the usual Jim Crow car. Instead of a Jim 
Crow car, however, she was to ride in the baggage car— 
and with a corpse! The baggage agent explained to her 
that when the “Texas Rocket” was built, it was built 
to operate in states where there were no Jim Crow laws, 
and therefore no provision had been made for colored 
passengers. She continued in the baggage car to Dallas, 
where she transferred to a regular Jim Crow train for 
Tulsa. “It wouldn’t have been so bad,” the woman said, 
“if it had been in the day time—but it was night.” 


A FRENCH RADICAL LAUDS THE CHURCH 


¢ THE swing to the Right of the French Government is 
in accord with sane advice published some months ago, 
a related by N. C. W. C., in “Ere Nouvelle” by Gaboriau: 


It is indeed Christianity that has placed in the cen- 
tre of the social, political and human question, the 
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concept of the individual; that has based the organiza- 
tion of society on the cornerstone of sacred and im- 
prescriptible rights of the human person; that has defi- 
nitely set apart the human being and made of him 
the premier and inviolable cell of all collective life, of 
all society. 

All our civilization throughout the ages has rested 
upon this solid base of the Christian institution. In the 
sixteenth century, the Reformation in Germany was, 
at bottom, only an assertion of nationalism, of German 
particularism against the Roman, universal spirit. 

The active or passive justice that was her due in 
ages past should not retard us from recognizing that 
the Church today, united and disciplined as never be- 
fore, produces a superhuman effort to assure the tri- 
umph of a policy founded on Christian doctrine. One 
must recognize this with good faith, and recognize that 
this doctrine places no obstacle in the way of democ- 
racy, but rather to the contrary. 


BEFORE A SHRINE 


e Not forgotten by their heavenly Father are the com- 
mon people who watch the war clouds and hope for 
peace. Edna Mead expresses the thought in a poem in 
the “New York Sun”: 


Against the dark confusion of their world 
The tall white Figure stands, 

Watching the Little Peoples bend their heads 
Under His quiet hands. 


- 


He makes no answer to their still despair, 
But only waits, 

Knowing that after silence they will rise 
And go, and brave their fates. 


That though they kneel by old inheritance, 
And no bright God descends, 

Yet they will build again within themselves 
His means and ends. 


RADIO MISREPORTING 


e THE radio is following the bad example of the news- 
papers in giving people what they want, not what is true, 
according to an editorial in the “American Mercury”: 


All we have been saying about newspapers applies also 
to the other great machine for misreporting facts—the 
radio. During the last two weeks of September the radio 
outdid the newspapers by all the superiority (for propa- 
gandist purposes) of speech over print. A half-dozen 
times it had the war started; it steadily blew the flames 
of hysteria against Hitler and steadily squirted rainbows 
at Benes and his Czechs; all in all, it broadcast more mis- 
information per minute than one could believe possible. 
We wish there were some way for the radio executives to 
listen to a reproduction of what their organizations were 
broadcasting last September, and that they could be com- 
pelled to listen to it. If they are capable of a well-bred 
dog’s sense of shame, they would be found under the desk 
at the end of fifteen minutes, with their heads in the 
waste-basket. 

But radio profits, like newspaper profits, proceed from 
one principle only, which is, “Give them what they want.” 
In short, information, like everything else in the Republic 
today, is merchandise. It is manufactured as merchandise, 
prepared as merchandise, and dispensed as merchandise, 
all to suit the mass customer’s taste. 
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The World I Saw 
by THEODORE MAYNARD 


If Mr. Maynard’s title sounds am- 
bitious, anyone who reads his auto- 
biography will admit that it is 
justified. Theodore Maynard has seen 
the world, for he was born in India, 
raised for the most part in England, 
and has done most of his work in 
America. But the world he saw has, 
of course, more than geographic sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Maynard’s record of his life is 
charming for a number of reasons. 
First among them is his really. ex- 
traordinary candor, which is all the 
more attractive because it is so rare. 
There is no secret to the unusual 
manner in which he became a col- 
lege professor. Nor does he conceal 
the fact that he knew practically 
nothing about De Soto when he con- 
tracted to write a book on him. This 
candor is not restricted to facts 
about himself, for more than one 
living person who is mentioned in 
these pages is going to raise his eye- 
brows in surprise, and perhaps in 
embarrassment. 

Born of parents who were mission- 
aries, first for the Salvation Army, 
and later for the Plymouth Brethren, 
religious experience of one kind or 
another was certain to come to him. 
While not allowing it to depress him, 
he spent many bitter hours during 
his boyhood and youth because he 
could not feel himself “saved” in the 


evangelistic sense. AS a young man- 


in -London, he went from one 


preacher to another, seeking a per- | 
manent* conviction that they could. 
not communicate. Several of. them :‘ 


he became acquainted with person- 


ally. Finally he determined to study. 
for the ministry. This he did -in’ 


America, but his first fiery sermons 
proved unwelcome to the Vermont 
farmers, at whom they were directed, 
and his resignation was demanded. 

His attempts at making a--living 


a distressing voyage on a cattle boat, 


on which he worked his passage, he” 
reached England’ with .a -feeling .of . 
supreme relief’. In, London he” had *: 
thoughts of studyifig:for the ministry_- 


in the Unitarian Church, and ac- 
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tually filled several pulpits during 
the absence of the resident. ministers. - 


It was on one of these occasions, 


while preaching from notes, that he © 
said more than‘he had’iritended. At 


this*point he had to satisfy himself 


> tices in the Church which he claims 
. had a* natural attraction for “him, 


‘> but it was ‘this question of authority - 
¢ ‘which. brought ‘him in. 
until he could. sail‘for England form: 
a touching part of the .book. After. 


“ 'The-book is not, ‘however, an‘ cexer- 
cise-“in > Catholic - apologetic.” Tt -is 
Maynard’s’ life; and it reads in many 


- places ‘like .a <novel. -It: is. genial- and~ 
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on the existence of religious author- ~ 
ity’ He tried to avoid the issue, but ' 
~ knew-he-would have no-rest until © 
- he had: satisfied’ himself regarding it. 
:-There were many doctrines and prac- : 


It is Maynard’s opinion that Amer. 
icans lack emotional depth, which, 
he says, explains their cheerfulney 
and good-fellowship. He holds that 
“the cheerful American good wil 
very often goes with a disposition to 
avoid the devastating effects of 
strong emotions.” Of American Cath. 
olics, he admits their attention to 
Sunday Mass and the Sacraments, 
but claims that they are poorly in. 
structed, and he wonders if the faitl- 
of our twenty-two million would 
stand up under persecution. He in- 
dicates how demoralizing is the effect 
of unreligious periodicals, moving 
pictures and radio programs upon 
Catholics here. No one will gainsay 
that the non-religious atmosphere of 
America has its blighting effect, but 
we may hope that the increase in 
parochial schools will remedy ignor- 
ance of Catholic doctrine among 
American Catholics. 

Mr. Maynard is right in saying 
that Catholic vitality is greater and 
more manifest among the. few mil- 
lion Catholics in England than 
among our far greater number. 
These observations become penetrat- 
ing only in the last pages of the book, 
where the author is making a sun- 
mation. They are so provocative and 
interesting that one wishes he had 
devoted more space to them. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00. 


A Philosophy of Work 


by ETIENNE BORNE and FRANCOIS HENRY 


_ The intrepid authors of this book 
believe that no adequate Christian 


“philosophy and morality of work has 


yet been developed, and that the 


need for just such a development of 


sempiternally valid Christian truth 
is imperative. They have undertaken, 
therefore, modestly to pioneer in 4 
field of great promise, hitherto 


_ broken indeed, but scarcely culti- 
- vated. Their purpose is beyond # 


mere reviewer’s praise. Their courage 
cannot fail to excite admiration. 4 
final appraisal of their achievement 


“had better, it seems to us, be left 


to the future and of course, to com- 


-~petent. authority. But, at least the 
-have provided a stimulant against 4 
_: too, too comfortable mental lethargy. 


They have asked questions that are 


‘clamoring for Christian answer’. 
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They have brilliantly challenged 
other Christian thinkers and work- 
ers, and have invited their col- 
Jaboration in the working out of a 
completely articulated Christian phi- 
losophy of work. 

The doctrinal inspiration of this 
pook is, therefore, traditional Cath- 
olic theology. Messieurs Borne and 
Henry are not innovators, They agree 
that “to look outside the texts of the 
great theologians and the Pontifical 
Encyclicals” is to search vainly, 
“outside the spirit of truth.” But 
they are determined, on the other 
hand, to avoid “a mode of retelling 
the ancient verities in a spirit of 
timorous conservatism, blind to their 
logical consequences.” That sort of 
lazy, stand-pat, pseudo-respect for 
tradition is “sometimes of less value 
than a generous and intrepid mis- 
take.” They acknowledge that an en- 
terprise such as they have under- 
taken is at least a little dangerous. 
They insist, nevertheless, that they 
have tried always to think as Chris- 
tians, and as workers; and they ac- 
cept sole responsibility for their con- 
clusions. 

Consequently, this book is an effort 
to ereate and to incorporate into a 
Christian weltanschauung, a superior 
philosophy of work. Such a philos- 
ophy rejects the Greek dichotomy of 
work and contemplation and, there- 
fore, the Greek society of aristo- 
cratic philosophers, supported by 
slave workers. It seeks to evolve and 
to improve the medieval conception 
of work as almost exclusively an 
ascetic exercise, imposed on man in 
consequence of original sin. It care- 
fully appraises and finally condemns 
the Protestant, and especially the 
Calvinist and Puritan, doctrine on 
work. Most of all it is a sympathetic 
effort to satisfy from the Treasury 
of the Faith those aspirations of 
workers which are, at least in part, 
the dynamic of the Communist Revo- 
lution, and which are being so cruelly 
exploited by Communist leaders and 
ideologists. 

It would be neither possible nor 
quite fair to attempt here a digest 
of the book’s content. In any case, 
Americans, jaded by the pre-digested 
hors d’ouvres served to them by an 
over-commercialized press, are in 
danger of losing their appetite for, 
and their power to assimilate the 
Solid, meaty food of books like this. 
However, if one does not shirk the 
labor of study, one will find here a 
Philosophy of work which glorifies 
it by establishing that it gives or 
ought to give moral elevation to the 
personality of the worker. The work- 
er’s perfection, “perfectio operantis,” 
ought to be achieved concomitantly 


with the perfection of his work, 
“perfectio operis.” 

This book is packed with 
“quotables.” The translation only 
rarely sins by small inaccuracies, and 
is usually quite readable. With a few 
reservations, indeed, but nevertheless 
enthusiastically, the book is herewith 
recommended. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.50. 


The Sun of Justice 
by HAROLD ROBBINS 


“This book is not an analysis of 
what the Church tolerates, and in 
tolerating guides. It seeks to be a 
statement of what the Church 
wants” in the social and economic 
orders. The author is openly and 
even violently disgusted with the 
ugliness of industrial capitalism. He 
believes that a truly Christian so- 
ciety is, -first of all, personalist. 
Therefore, economic inequality can- 
not be tolerated in a society which 
contains paupers and millionaires. 
“For the former are deprived of the 
material basis for a true personal 
life, and the latter command re- 
sources so far in excess of conceiv- 
able human needs that they cannot 
fail to be a threat to the personality 
of others.” 

He emphasizes that the family— 
the primal human society—is of de- 
cisive importance, and that only 
“through the ownership of lucrative 
property can a father properly ful- 
fill his functions as head of the fam- 
ily. Political freedom is largely 
illusory without economic freedom. 
Catholics must work for a distributist 
economy—otherwise the propertyless 
proletariat “will remain perpetually 
sunk in their proletarian condition.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno). 

In the hierarchy of human so- 
cieties, Catholics will find between 
the family and the state “groups 
larger than those permitted by the 
family for devotional, charitable, 
convivial or economic purposes.” 
Therefore—quoting the Holy Father 
—‘“those who are engaged in the 
same trade or profession will form 
free associations among themselves 
for purposes connected with their 
occupations.” These groups should be 
spontaneous and autonomous. Their 
aim should be “re-creation of an or- 
ganic structure of society within the 
state.” Mr. Robbins is convinced of 
the essential unsoundness of the 
Fascist form of “corporative organ- 
ization” which the Pope examines 
only cautiously and grudgingly, and 
upon which “his verdict, if not un- 
favorable, is extremely reserved.” 

The author attacks three notably 
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difficult problems, viz: the problem 
of the.machine, the problem of usury 
and the problem of the land. His 
main conclusions are: first, “indus- 
trial machinery should go, on the 
strictest Catholic principles, and ir- 
respective of whether we become 
poor or not, but of course in due 
deliberation and order;” secondly, 
“that practically the whole of mod- 
ern industrial and financial invest- 
ment is not tolerable to Catholic 
morals;” thirdly, “our survival de- 
pends upon a return to the land,” 
and therefore, “this is supremely a 
thing that ought to be done.” 

These are rather startling conclu- 
sions. But they are impressively sup- 
ported by the author’s realistic and 
not merely doctrinaire argumenta- 
tion. Finally, the book offers direc- 
tions for immediate Catholic Action, 
since a Catholic thinker must also 
work for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. 

Buy, read, re-read and ponder well 
this book. It is inexpensive. It was 
written by a Catholic thinker who 
takes his Christianity seriously and 
from unpolluted sources. You may 
not agree in toto with all of Mr. 
Robbins’ conclusions. But you can be 
sure in advance that he will not leave 
you cold and unimpressed. 


Heath Cranton, Ltd. (Distributed by the Sower 
Press, Scotch Plains, N. J.) $1.50. 


Training of the Will 
by JOHANN LINDWORSKY, SJ. 


Father Lindworsky’s Training of 
the Will should receive an enthusi- 
astic welcome from those to whom 
the training of our youth has been 
entrusted. In this little book we have 
a brief, yet thoroughly sound and 
clearly stated, development of the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the will 
and its practical application to the 
everyday training of youth. 

Going right to the heart of the 
question, and leaving no step un- 
proved, the author develops the sys- 
tem in such a way that those who 
have had no special training in the 
technicalities involved can readily 
understand. Leaving aside all sec- 
ondary questions to which he gives 
sufficient reference for those wish- 
ing to delve more profoundly into 
them, the author passes to the prac- 
tical application. 

If our Catholic schools are to fulfill 
their purpose of giving to our youth 
not only protection from false doc- 
trine but also positively to equip 
them for a truly Christian life, the 
training of the will should be given 
an important place in Catholic peda- 
gogy from the very beginning to its 
completion. And this is the main 
purpose of Father Lindworsky’s book. 


Training of the Will should then 
be well received by parents and 
teachers to whom the duty of train- 
ing youth has been entrusted. It 
should also be very helpful to priests 
and others who have to deal with 
the spiritual development of souls. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Wis. $2.00. 


The Poor and Ourselves 
by DANIEL-ROPS 


This book is purposely shocking. It 
will shock even a casual reader. 
It will jar such a reader out of any 
stupid complacency with the status 
quo, and force him to at least begin 
seriously to ponder whether “perhaps 
the established order is nothing but 
disorder” and whether “true order, 
i.e. order based on justice—lies in 
revolution.” And if any literate Cath- 
olics are still unwittingly fighting to 
keep alive laissez-faire, liberalistic 
Capitalism, in spite of the fact that 
popes and bishops and priests, in 
that hierarchical order, have damned 
that sort of Capitalism, then, maybe 
Daniel-Rops, in this brochure, will 
succeed where the clergy have failed. 
Maybe such Catholics will now learn 
what tragedy is involved in surren- 
dering to our enemies “the monopoly 
of protesting against social injus- 
tice.” 

The book is not about the poor 
precisely. It is about the destitute, 
about those whom the author calls 
“the damned of the earth.” Because, 
for him, as for Péguy, whose fire he 
has caught, destitution is in eco- 
nomics what hell is in theology, “that 
is to say, it is the place from which 
hope is banished, where even suffer- 
ing serves nothing, loses its virtue.” 

If objections against so drastic a 
thesis crowd into your mind, or if 
you are beginning to suspect that 
this little book is just a bit of ex- 
plosive rhetoric, then read it and 
find out for yourself how grossly you 
would have misjudged it on that 
suspicion and those too, too comfort- 
ing objections. But, if, in good faith, 
you are not now seriously disturbed 
about the existence in an allegedly 
Christian civilization of the down- 
and-out destitute, who are your 
brothefs in Christ—and if you want 
to be left in that self-flattering good 
faith, then, don’t read this book. 
Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $.90. 


Reason and Revelation in 
the Middle Ages 


by ETIENNE GILSON 


No one is better equipped to write 
this brochure than its author. For 
he achieves in his own person the 
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“sketch of a typical member of the 
Thomist family” which he so ex- 
pertly draws, that is, he is a “man 
who does not like to believe what he 
can know and who never pretends 
to know what can be but believed, 
and yet, a man whose faith and 
knowledge grow into an _ organic 
unity because they both spring from 
the same divine source.” Besides, he 
is a scholar who knows accurately 
the most significant thoughts of the 
best thinkers of the Middle Ages and 
who can trace the pattern of those 
seven centuries of abstract specula- 
tion without being unmindful that 
to achieve such an outline he must 
do “some violence to the irreducible 
originality of the various medieval 
thinkers.” 


Furthermore the author is never 
boorish or presumptuously pontifical. 
Thus he is able to appraise and 
treasure the truth values in philos- 
ophies other than his own and he is 
never guilty of immature dogmatiz- 
ing. Finally, he has mastered or al- 
most mastered an idiom which is 
not his native language. Therefore, 
he can expound clearly and per- 
suasively to contemporary Americans 
a philosophy which is indeed peren- 
nial but which originated and was 
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definitively formulated in other 
times and other lands. He and his 
compatriot, M. Jacques Maritain, 
whom he so deeply admires, are easily 
the best equipped and the most effec- 
tive apostles of Thomism in our time. 
This book indeed will not appre- 
ciably add to his stature as scholar 
and philosopher amongst those ac- 
quainted with his more important 
works, especially with his master- 
pieces: The Spirit of Medieval Phi- 
losophy and The Unity of Philosoph- 
ical Experience. For them it is a 
useful summary. But for all it is 
a brief but well-documented indi- 
cation of the everlastingly valuable 
achievement of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
an achievement which is “a land- 
mark in the history of western 
thought.” It is proof that St. Thomas 
found and clearly marked and satis- 
factorily fortified integrally human 
and thoroughly Christian philosophy. 
To the publishers go our congratu- 
lations and thanks that they have 
rescued these valuable lectures, de- 
livered twelve years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, from the archives 
where they might have been for- 
gotten and have made them avail- 
able to all at a reasonable price. They 
ought, however, to be informed that 
their jacket-blurb writer is at least 
a trifle inept. 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons, New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


The Story of the United States 
of America. A Biographical 
History 

by HENRY THOMAS 


As the jacket says: “Here is a his- 
tory of the United States approached 
from a fresh and logical angle: 
through the lives of the men and 
women, great Americans all; whose 
lives have formed the actual human 
story of a great country.” Within 
its covers are short biographical 
sketches of men and women whose 
positive contributions to their coun- 
try’s welfare cannot be gainsaid; 
within its covers, too, are pen 
portraits of others whose conduct 
and its motives are a, warning les- 
son, not a stirring example. Great 
men, in the author’s own words, can 
be deceived as well as inspired; even 
the best of intentions cannot undo 
the harm of some men’s lifework. 

From a Catholic viewpoint there 
are a number of criticisms that can 
be made of the book. Exception must 
be taken to the author’s statement 
that Roger Williams was the first 
American who offered a refuge to the 
persecuted races and religions of 
the world. While it is true the Cath- 
olic Calvert and the Protestant Wil- 
liams brought their views of religious 


freedom to America almost at the 
same time, Calvert’s laws preceded 
Williams’ charter by a few years. 
Surely, too, the contributions of 
American Catholic patriots from 
John Carroll of Colonial times to Al 
Smith of the present day justify the 
inclusion of at least one of this group 
in a book that purports to be “an 
amazing vertical cross-section of 
America’s citizenry from the time of 
America’s inception to the present 
day.” 

In the last chapter Mr. Thomas’ 
terminology is extremely inaccurate 
in juxtaposing Fascism and Freedom 
as exclusive opposites. The word 
Fascism has many interpretations 
and misinterpretations and is en- 
tirely too restricted accurately to 
comprehend the forces now at work 
disregarding and destroying human 
rights. Totalitarianism would be a 
much better term; its use will give 
the Communists, for instance, no rea- 
son to complain that they have been 
slighted. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


A Companion to the Summa 
II: The Pursuit of Happiness 
by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


The author of this work makes the 
theology of St. Thomas available in 
an English form which reflects the 
ethical teaching of St. Thomas in 
terms which the ordinary educated 
man and woman can understand. 

He takes that part of the Summa 
(I. 2, 8 1-114), which treats of 
human happiness and brings it to 
life in a vivid and intriguing manner 
without sacrificing anything of its 
substance and authority. A short 
time ago a mathematician wrote a 
book called Mathematics for the Mil- 
lions, in which he explained the ab- 
stract truths of that science in such 
a way that it became a “best seller.” 
Father Farrell has done the same 
thing with the Summa. He has taken 
the nuggets of pure gold which lie 
in the Summa and fashioned them 
into delightful shapes which attract 
the ordinary man. 

The subject of this volume is the 
pursuit of happiness. What is happi- 
ness, how can it be attained, what 
must be avoided in its pursuit, what 
will happiness mean? These are 
questions which St. Thomas dealt 
with thoroughly and which Father 
Farrell makes understandable in a 
manner that is satisfying and even 
entertaining. As an example of his 
manner, take this quotation explain- 
ing what happiness is: 

“The study of happiness, then, 
cannot begin at the beginning; it is 
too intimately wrapped up with the 
finish or goal. It is not that man’s 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SIGN 
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head is befuddled, but rather that 
man has the kind of head ‘which 
makes it necessary to begin at the 
end. He is not living his life back- 
ward, but has that divine faculty of 
standing off to one side and looking 
at his life, or of looking ahead of his 
life, and so is capable of appre- 
ciating its meaning as well as its 
humor. And looking ahead, he will 
see that the goal does much more 
than flavor the action directed to it; 
it does even more than explain the 
existence of that action, as we shall 
see presently. For on the determina- 
tion of the nature of that goal de- 
pends the meaning of the whole life 
of man, the nature of all his activity, 
the very destiny of man.” 

The author is so saturated with 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor 
that he can show it forth with grace 
and ease, without sacrificing its 
truth, as a man with a strong and 
flexible voice can adapt it to con- 
vey every shade of feeling without 
strain. 

This is Vol. II, but the first to 
be published, of four volumes on 
Thomist theology. The author has 
achieved his purpose admirably in 
this book. It is to be hoped that the 
other portions of the series will 
maintain the excellence of this one. 
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Not only is it good theology but it is 
also: remarkably fine rhetoric. 

A suggestion might be made toward 
an improvement of the typography. 
At the beginning of each chapter an 
outline of the particular question 
from the Summa is given. Would it 
not help the eye of the reader to 
break up the solid page by headings, 
either in the middle of the page or 
in the margin, which refer back to 
the . outline? : 

A. valuable Appendix is added, 
analyzing the babel of modern 
ethical opinions in vogue at the 
present day. An Index adds to the 
book’s utility. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50. 


Social Problems 


by RAYMOND W. MURRAY and 
FRANK T. FLYNN 


Sociology is daily attaining more 
importance because there are so 
many problems affecting modern so- 
ciety which clamor insistently for 
solution. If sociology is to effect last- 
ing good it must be governed by 
something more than statistics. It 
must have valid principles which are 
in harmony with the general norms 
which derive from the Christian 
philosophy of life. The reason why 





Christian principles must regulate 
sociology, and indeed all human ac- 
tivity, is because they come from God 
and are in accord with man’s true 
dignity and destiny. 

The purpose of this book is to 
make known and explain the Cath- 
olic attitude towards the social prob- 
lems of the day. It charts the field 
of social endeavor according to Cath- 
olic principles with particular em- 
phasis on international relations, 
which are so important today in view 
of the disturbed condition of the 
world. The matter of the book, which 
covers 610 pages, is divided into six 
parts, the headings of which are: 1. 
The Study of Social Problems, 2. 
Population Movement, 3. Population 
Growth and Decline, 4. Poverty and 
Its Treatment, 5. Crime and Punish- 
ment, 6. Child Welfare. Under these 
divisions come many chapters which 
concern particular phases of the 
general problems and which range 
over the whole field of sociology. 

The present study is a sequel to 
Father Murray’s Introductory Soci- 
ology, though it may be used inde- 
pendently of the sequence. Though 
written primarily for the college stu- 
dent, the general reader can follow 
it with ease and much profit. It will 
furnish him with a great deal of 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE +f SIGN 


light, and point the way towards a 
better human life. It is warmly 
recommended to all interested in the 
study and cure of the many ills 
which afflict the body of human g0- 
ciety at the present time. Selected 
bibliographies are appended at the 
end of certain chapters and there 
is a good index. 

F. S. Crofts € Co., New York. $3.50. 


Alone 
by RICHARD E. BYRD 


Although the man who occupied 
Advance Base was appallingly alone 
in the actual experience, his telling 
of it has shattered the wall of iso- 
lation. Whoever reads this book must 
come as close to sharing Byrd’s ex- 
perience as is humanly possible. 

His experience was this: On March 
28, 1934, Commander Richard E. Byrd 
stood on the Ross Ice Barrier and 
watched the group of men who had 
established Advance Base start back 
over the 123-mile route to Little 
America. His decision to remain alone 
had been reached in full awareness 
that “whoever should elect to inhabit 
such a spot must reconcile them- 
selves to enduring the bitterest tem- 
peratures in nature, a long night as 
black as that on the dark side of the 
moon, and an isolation which no 
power on earth could lift for at least 
six months.” His home was a shack 
sunk into the solid ice. “The means 
of a secure and profound existence 
were all handy, in a world I could 
span in four strides going one way, 
and in three strides going the other.” 

Four and a half months passed 
before Byrd saw a living being. The 
first half of this period, roughly 
speaking, passed as he had antici- 
pated. The days were a _ regular 
routine of chores and scientific ob- 
servations. The care of the recording 
instruments, the filing of reports, the 
unceasing vigilance over the heating 
and ventilating of the shack, filled 
sixteen hours, and frequently more, 
of every day. Working and reading 
in the half-gloom of the lantern, 
walking on the Barrier under the 
Antarctic night, his soul searched for 
the intangible realities of life. 

If nothing untoward had hap- 
pened, the account of this extraor- 
dinary experiment would still have 
been a gripping drama: austere as 
its theatre; tense with the adjust- 
ment of a disciplined mind to a re- 
lentless loneliness, diffused with the 
tumultuous, indescribable beauty of 
the aurora australis. 

An oversight precipitated disaster. 
On May 3ist, Byrd was overcome by 
carbon monoxide escaping from the 
gasoline motor which powered his 
radio set. He barely survived that 
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almost fatal blow. From then until 
Aug. 11th, when three members of 
the expedition got through to Ad- 
yance Base, Byrd was never sure that 
he would not be found dead. Then he 
realized how utterly alone he was, 
« ., Lost on a great plateau of pain 
where all the passes were barred.... 
In such times, when the tricks and 
experiences of cornered men fall to 
pieces in their hands, they turn to 
God—as I did, after my fashion.” 

Through a battering surf of de- 
spair, Byrd’s indomitable will drove 
his weary mind and sick body to a 
pattle for life that surpasses our 
measure of human courage. He writes 
concerning his departure from Ad- 
vance Base: “I climbed the hatch 
and never looked back. Part of me 
remained forever at Latitude 80° 08’ 
South: what survived of my youth, 
my vanity, perhaps, and certainly my 
scepticism. On the other hand, I did 
take away something that I had not 
fully possessed before: appreciation 
of the sheer beauty and miracle of 
being alive, and a humble set of 
values.” 

This book was born of the forces 
of life that death cannot touch; the 
book will live. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $2.50. 


liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity 


by FULTON J. SHEEN 


Three programs—Liberalism, Com- 
munism and Christianity—are of- 
fered for the modern world’s eco- 
nomic ills. With his usual clarity the 
author strips away the outer wrap- 
pings of the systems he discusses, to 
reveal their core. From the outset his 
treatment calls for charity for the 
Communist evil and justice for the 
Capitalist evil. 

He does not resort to rhetorical 
abuse of the errors which he exposes. 
But his pen cuts with the swiftness 
and sureness of a surgeon’s scalpel. 
One can almost hear him say: “This 
must be cut away, and this, and this! 
And now for the remedy. Now for 
the sane, curative attention which 
the Church will provide.” 

Concentrated wealth, control of 
credit, capitalistic domination of eco- 
nomic and political life, denial of 
freedom of speech, of election and 
of the press—these are some of so- 
ciety’s modern ills which he attacks. 
The Trojan-horse tactics of Com- 
munism move him to write strongly. 
Special value attaches to this section 
of his book, since he quotes directly 
from Communist sources with which 
he is well acquainted. 

Apt in illustration, revealing the 
touch with the supernatural even 


when treating of material things, 
kind but virile—this latest work of 
one of America’s best-known Catholic 
orators is another proof of his rich 
and active mind. 

Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


All This, and Heaven Too 


by RACHEL FIELD 


The jacket tells us that in writing 
this book Miss Field based her story 
on real events in the life of her own 
grand-aunt Henriette Deluzy-Des- 
portes. Certainly there were elements 
in that life which were true, but 
which would seem incredible outside 
the realm of fiction. Using these ele- 
ments in her account Miss Field 
brings to life again Mademoiselle 
Desportes and those others who 
brought sorrow and joy into her 
days. The book is divided into three 
periods: the first covers the hero- 
ine’s position as governess in the 
household of the Duc and Duchesse 
de Praslin; the second—the climax 
of the story—the end of that experi- 
ence; the third, really anti-climactic 
by comparison with the other two, 
Mademoiselle Desportes’ life as Mrs. 
Henry M. Field. 

This is but the barest outline of 
a work which is at once a book of 
outstanding merit and a worthy 
tribute to the splendid woman who 
was Miss Field’s relative. Not only 
does Henriette Deluzy-Desportes live 
and feel and suffer as we can imag- 
ine she must have, but the other 
persons with whom her life was in- 
terwoven are just as really alive. One 
can do little justice to the tale by 
examining it piecemeal. One must 
read it to the very end; then, and 
only then, can the magic of Miss 
Field’s pen be appreciated. In this 
book’s pages the writer’s grand-aunt 
lives again the remarkable events 
that scarred her soul so deeply. 

Across the first part stalks the ter- 
rifying figure of Fanny Duchesse de 
Praslin, a woman distraught, whose 
ungovernable moods raise havoc 
with the household of the Duc, his 
children and their governess. Then 
comes the swift and awful climax, 
a notorious murder case of the last 
century, enmeshing the innocent 
Mademoiselle Desportes so inextri- 
cably in its coils that, brave and in- 
dependent as she was, it left her 
bruised and broken. Strange, too, the 
sequel when the disheartened woman, 
on the shattered ruins of a life that 
seemed so far beyond repair, finds 
happiness in America as the wife of 
Henry M. Field, preacher, editor and 
writer. 

Lovingly and carefully the story 
is told against the background of 
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changing seasons and world-shaking 
revolution and discovery which Hen- 
riette saw and the notable figures 
among whom she moved. It is a true 
story, yes; but to Rachel Field’s artis- 
try must go the credit, in its telling, 
of intruding so little of herself and 
capturing so much, so very much, 
of its reality. 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


Why Am I Tempted? 
by F. J. REMLER, C. M. 


This is a valuable and worthwhile 
little book. The author clearly and 
simply explains what Catholic teach- 
ing says regarding temptation. Out- 
side of a few slips—they are very 
few—Father Remler has most suc- 
cessfully avoided the common pitfall 
of thinking and writing in technical 
terms which can be so confusing to 
even the best-intentioned lay person. 
The chapter on the causes of temp- 
tations is a most timely one. Modern 
books, magazines and newspapers 
are infected with a naturalism that 
considers absurd the insistence of 
the Church on the frightful harm to 
the soul from those three enemies 
of the life of grace, the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Who can estimate 
the incalculable menace to our 
Catholic faithful who thoughtlessly 
purchase and help to_ support 
present-day publications implicitly 
denying by their articles, by their 
illustrations, by their whole mental 
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attitude all the Church sternly warns 
us against. So timely is this chapter, 
so convincingly framed, that the re- 
viewer would like to see it and 
another section, “Conduct During 
Temptations,” put together in pam- 
phliet form. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25. 


The Real Presence 


from the French of BLESSED PETER 
JULIAN EYMARD 


The fervor and devotion of its 
saintly author are evident on every 
page of this book. “Its pages,” Car- 
dinal Gibbons once wrote, “are 
studded with Eucharistic jewels just 
as they fell from the lips of the 
ardent Apostle of the Eucharist.” 
This new translation of Pere Eym- 
ard’s Eucharistic gems, culled from 
his sermons and letters, is therefore 
most welcome and timely. 

The devotees of our Eucharistic 
Saviour will not find in this attrac- 
tive book a complete treatise on the 
Real Presence, but they will find a 
priceless thesaurus of devotional 
meditations mined from the rich 
heart of a great servant of God. 
Blessed Eymard was the personifica- 
tion of the Eucharistic ideal proposed 
to all by Pius X. The Eucharistic ap- 
proach to the problems of the soul 
was his: he saw the ramifications of 
the Mystery of Love in all the trials 
of life. With enviable facility and 
charming simplicity, therefore, did 
this gifted priest treat of a wide 
range of subjects dealing with the 
Eucharistic state and life of Our 
Lord, His Eucharistic virtues, and the 
Eucharistic interpretation of many 
of the feasts of the liturgical year. 

The power of the Eucharist as a 
means of personal sanctification is 
neither utilized nor appreciated. 
Catholics must be made conscious 
of this treasure still hidden in the 
weed-choked field of life. This book 
is an admirable means to that end. 
The Sentinel Press, N. Y. $1.00. 


Life of Christ 
by HALL CAINE 


This is a voluminous work of 1310 
pages. It is divided into three parts, 
three books. Book One treats of the 
origin of religion and its evolution 
as recorded in the Old Testament. 
Book Two is a study of Christ’s life 
as recorded in the Four Gospels. Book 
Three treats of the rise and growth 
of Christianity and of the history 
of the Church up to the deaths of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
the origin of the Four Gospels. 

Shades of Strauss, Baur and the 
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old Tiibingen School! Hall Caine’s 
Life of Christ is really nothing more 
than a popularization of many of 
the extravagant theories on the Bible 
and on Christ excogitated by the 
“higher critics” of the past hundred 
years. Almost every page contains 
statements that a Catholic cannot 
accept. The Bible, according to Hall 
Caine, is not inspired. God cannot be 
called the Author of the Sacred 
Books. He is not responsible for them. 
Inspiration is impossible. “Worse, it 
would be blasphemous.” The Bible is 
not the history of God’s revelation, 


‘of what God has said to man. It is 
‘rather the history of what man has 
said about God; it is the history of 


man as a seeker after God. 


Thus Hall Caine reveals himself to: 


be a thorough modernist. For him as 
for the whole modernist school, rev- 
elation, dogma and religious truth 
are not God’s message to men—they 
are rather the expression of each 


age’s seeking after God. Revelation is 


not what God has told us about 
Himself. It is rather man’s expres- 
sion of his own ideas about the Abso- 
lute. 


In Book Two the author devotes 


eight hundred and twenty-two pages 
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to the study of Christ’s life. Accord- 
ing to the author the Four Gospels, 
as we have them, are not reliable 
history. They contain some historical 
facts; there is a kernel of truth in 
them. But to get at the “historical” 
Christ we must “strip away the lay- 
ers of supernaturalism and anti-su- 
pernaturalism and try to see what 
lies beneath—what the solid founda- 
tion of facts was on which this com- 
posite picture was painted.” What is 
Mr. Caine’s criterion, what is the 
yard-stick by which he measures the 
gospel story and distinguishes the 
historical from the unhistorical? The 
Character of Christ. Any fact or dis- 
course that is in harmony with the 
character of Christ, as conceived by 
Mr. Caine, is history and. true. Any 
fact that is not in harmony with Mr. 
Caine’s conception of Christ’s char- 
acter is unhistorical and false. As a 
result of the use of this subjective 
principle the author gives us a 
hodge-podge of all the rationalist 
theories on miracles and the super- 
natural which have been excogitated 
in the past hundred years. The book 
is a modernist, anti-Christian treat- 
ment of the Life of Christ. Its spe- 
cious, pseudo-scientific arguments 
will, it is to be feared, do much 
harm to simple souls whose faith in 
Christ is not founded on the rock 
that is Peter. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $3.50. 


Man's Triumph: With God 
In Christ 
by REV. FREDERICK A. HOUCK 


At one time or another, every man 
who lives the full life of a rational 
being is pulled up in his stride and 
faced with the tremendous issues of 
his existence. Whence did I come? 
Whither am I going? Why am I? Is 
there a God, and if there is who or 


what is God? In his character as a 


social being, he must reason: Why 
authority and whence? Is the State 
absolute, and might right? 

The pity of it all is that many of 
brilliant intellect have spent all their 
useful years in pondering such ques- 
tions, and after such a lifetime have 
perhaps only reached the simple con- 
clusion that there is a God. An ad- 
vantage the Catholic has is that he 
knows all the answers from the start. 

This preamble is somewhat neces- 
sary in order to understand the pur- 
pose and the usefulness of Father 
Houck’s latest work, Man’s Triumph: 
With God in Christ. Father Houck 
does not attempt the practical solu- 
tion of the problems that are vexing 
mankind, but he does furnish us with 
a handbook of logical sequence, ably 
and succinctly condensing the argu- 
ments and conclusions of Catholic 
philosophical thought in regard to 
Man, which by application will solve 
mankind’s problems. 

“A back-to-God movement is called 
for,” the author states in his pref- 
ace, “to counteract the baneful away- 
from-God movement which is mak- 
ing a futile attempt to destroy the 
divinely established order in the 
world.” Accordingly, considerable 
space is devoted to the exposition of 
the Quinque Viae, the five arguments 
of St. Thomas Aquinas for the exist- 
ence of God—arguments that are 
cold, clear reasoning and which can- 
not but convince the unbiased intel- 
lect that there is a God. From here 
the author goes on to treat of Jesus 
Christ the God-Man and our rela- 
tion to Him. Next follows the por- 
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trait of Man as the image of God 
and a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, concluding with Man’s des- 
tiny, a blissful eternity. The book 
draws largely upon the thought of 
Aquinas and the citations from his 
works are plentiful. 

For the Catholic this book is a bril- 
liant summation of the truth that is 
his birthright. For the non-Catholic, 
the sincere seeker after truth, it will 
give access to the truth and the an- 
swers to the vital questions that are 
plaguing him and which in all prob- 
ability his own unaided search, in 
one short lifetime, would never dis- 
cover. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


The Eucharist and Life 
by JENNESKENS-RYBROOK 


This is not just another pious 
spiritual reading book. As Bishop 
Schrembs well says: “A simple pe- 
rusal of the contents whets the spir- 
itual appetite, and the reader is 
anxious to see the relations of the 
Holy Eucharist to our everyday prob- 
lems as expressed by the author.” A 
well-earned encomium, this. 

In fourteen scholarly chapters, the 
result of much patient study and 
careful planning, Father Rybrook 
treats of the Holy Eucharist in its 
manifold phases as it effects life— 
individual, social and educational. 
Although all of the chapters are re- 
plete with solid doctrinal matter and 
hence worthy of serious reading and 
study, the last chapter on “Super- 
natural Education through the Eu- 
charist” is something of exceptionally 
fine calibre. Every Catholic parent 
and educator ought to have the 
sterling truths contained therein 
brought to their attention. 

Here is an excellent spiritual guide 
for priests, religious, and the inter- 
ested laity. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50. 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ 


Contest Caused International Interest 


Varin, beautiful and edifying are the compositions which 
were submitted during the October Contest. In fact, many are so 
good that it is very difficult for us to decide which three are the 
best. What pleased us most, however, is the real, personal love for 
Our Saviour and gratitude for all He has done and suffered for 
us, which seem to be so deeply implanted in the hearts of all who 
wrote. Mysterious power of the Sacred Passion of Christ! Mighty 
influence of the Holy Mass over the minds and hearts of 


Christians! 


Many of the contestants are deserving of honorable mention 
and an award. Unfortunately we are not in a position to give so 
many prizes. The three winners, however, will receive appropriate 
gifts from the Director before the approaching Feast of the 
Epiphany of Our Lord. May we acknowledge our gratitude to all 
who gave time and effort in expressing their devotion to Christ 


Crucified. 


The New Year on which we are entering will bring us many op- 
portunities to promote the memory of Our Saviour’s Passion. If 
we believe that devotion to Him in His sufferings has helped us 
spiritually, we shall be eager to make that devotion known to 


others. 


Not hardness of heart, but carelessness and inadvertence keep 
persons from thinking of their Redeemer. Without offense, with- 
out the appearance of preaching—it is possible for members of 
the Archconfraternity to arouse devotion in others. Example, of 
course, comes first of all. The right word spoken in time of suffer- 
ing and sorrow to our friends and acquaintances will direct their 


thoughts to Christ Crucified. 


This, I believe, should be the ambition of every member of this 
Archconfraternity—to interest others in the Passion of Christ. 
Needless to say, these newly interested persons will find great as- 
sistance by themselves joining the Archconfraternity. 

We shall be more sure of accomplishing something if we set for 
ourselves a definite number whose sympathies and interest we 
expect to secure. If we succeed with these few, we may go on to 


large numbers. 


Archconfraternity, St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’'s League of Prayer 


THE Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


Buzssep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League 
of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan 
souls in the Passionist Missions in 
Hunan, China, and to obtain spir- 
itual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionaries. One should 
have the general intention of of- 
fering these prayers for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 


OF DECEMBER 


Holy Communions ............... 

its to B. Sacrament ........... 
Spiritual Communions .......... 
Benediction Services ............ 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ............. 
Stations of the Cross............. 
Visits to the Crucifix ............ 
Beads of the Five Wounds ....... 
Offering of PP. Blood ............ 
pS rere 





Restrain Not Grace. 
From the Bead ~ 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray. 
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May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
2 
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¢ |Putting Expense 















On the Spot 


Into Profit 


To us you are not customers . . . you 
are not merely  subscribers— you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 
pense is expense. When expense means 
costs which are necessary everyone can un- 
derstand. But when expense means waste 
—it is just that. 


Every item — and there are others — listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS mean extra 
mailing. That’s expensive. Acknowledge 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
In Fact Only You Can Do It 


your expiration notice. A note — even say- 
ing ‘‘No’”’— will save money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 








International 


They Are Still Hungry 


A smile for the friend who brings a bow] of rice to this hungry 
father and his little girl. 


Hardly enough clothes to cover them, these two have slept on 
the street with a brick wall for a shelter. 


Tens of thousands of just such homeless, hungry people are 
wandering now through Hunan. Our missionaries beg us for help. 
They must get food, medicine and clothes for these helpless 
victims of war. 


Won’t you please send us at once your mite for: 


THE HUNAN RELIEF FUND 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 








at 


